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THE LUTHERAN 


A TRAVELER’S MISSIONARY IMPRESSIONS 
Pastor W. P. Gerberding, Fargo, N. D., Writes of Visit to Fields 


BLEssepD Curistmastiwe! As I write my 
thoughts naturally go back to Bethlehem. 
We traveled down the old road from Jeru- 
salem on little asses, thinking of Joseph 
and Mary on their weary trek from Gali- 
lee, of the Magi who had just learned from 
the Scribes that Bethlehem was the place, 
of Jacob and the travailing Rachel. What 
wondrous and tender memories! But as 
we knelt upon the Star in the grotto under 
Queen Helena’s Church of the Nativity, the 
thought uppermost in mind was the mes- 
sage of the angel, “I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people.” 
It seemed appropriate, as our road to Beth- 
lehem had been through Japan, China, 
Malay, Burma, India, Arabia, Egypt. The 
Wise Men also came from afar—the East. 
Certainly the Christmas and Epiphany 
message is missionary. “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son.” 

Alas, how little the church has realized 
the Gospel’s true meaning or God’s real 
intention in saving all men. It seems that 
we had never discerned its import until 
we stood on the beautiful Mount of Olives. 
Standing there witha glorious view, North, 
South, East, West, His last words burned 
themselves into our hearts, “Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature, and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” How glo- 
riously He has fulfilled His part of the 
agreement. Wherever the church has gone 
to bear His saving Gospel, He has richly 
blessed it. Would that every church mem- 
ber might see with his own eyes the won- 
ders of our world-wide work. In spite of 
all we had read or heard, we were forced 
to exclaim, “Howbeit I believed not the 
words, until I came, and mine eyes had 
seen it: and behold, the half was not told 


” 


me. 
Honor the Missionary 


The Christian Foreign Mission Enter- 
prise is the greatest thing in all history. 
We of the United Lutheran Church can be 
humbly grateful to God for the rich fruit- 
age of our share in it. We saw it in our 
Japan, China and India fields, meeting 
every missionary not on furlough. Words 
fail me to describe it. I would simply bow 
in humility and salute that splendid army 
of consecrated soldiers of Christ. Let me 
dispel any lurking suspicion that mission- 
aries are not on a par with Christian work- 
ers in America. In personality, intel- 
ligence, ability and energy, they are of the 
highest order. One often thinks that in 


the warmer climates, folks are prone to be-~ 


come languid or indolent. On the contrary, 
every missionary is practically doing dou- 
ble duty. There is every bit as much actual 
work in their jobs as in a corresponding 
position at home, in addition to the added 
difficulties of dealing with a radically dif- 
ferent people, using an utterly foreign ton- 
gue, the long distance in time and space 
from the home base, the dangers of cli- 
mate, disease and pestilence, to say noth- 
ing of loneliness and separation from 
homeland and loved ones. Yet they carry 


on, joyfully, courageously, successfully. 
Church, thank them! God bless them! 

Dr. Knubel has often told us that the 
church has a three-fold task, Evan- 
gelistic, Educational, Merciful. Speaking 
generally, China best typifies the evan- 
gelistic; Japan, the educational; India, the 
merciful. The three fields are so different 
that certainly “comparisons are odious.” 
Of the three, probably Japan is the most 
difficult, India the most fruitful at pres- 
ent. But in all three the Seed of the Word 
is being faithfully sown, and in God’s time 
the harvest will be reaped. Our task is to 
plant, preach, teach, love. God will give 
the increase. 


First Contacts 


We arrived at Yokohama one Sunday 
evening and were met by Miss Faith Lip- 
pard and Prof. John K. Linn. We visited 
Kamakura, where we saw our first ex- 
ample of Buddhist worship—“the heathen 
in his blindness bows down to wood and 
stone.” It was a revolting spectacle to see 
them clapping their hands to attract the 
attention of their idols and immediately 
made us realize that non-Christian re- 
ligions are not “just as good.” However, 
this is not a treatise on heathenism or a 
travelogue, but impressions of our work. 
We drove back the narrow road to Tokyo, 
in time to attend an interesting meeting, 
perhaps epoch making. It was the first 
meeting of the United Lutheran and Fin- 
nish pastors, 22 in all, 3 Finns, 2 of our 
missionaries and the rest Japanese. They 
were a splendid group with a fine spirit. 
Here we made our first talks through in- 
terpreters. Dr. Linn took us home for the 
night. The next day we visited the sem- 
inary. It is a wonderful school, with a 
beautiful campus, fine buildings—the main 
one the gift of the Luther League of 
America, and a capable faculty. We were 
greatly impressed by the two native pro- 
fessors, Asaji and Miura, and the student 
body. We attended chapel and spoke. Dr. 
Stirewalt took us for a tour of our churches 
and Inner Mission institutions. We have 
efficient homes for widows and children, 
old people and tubercular patients, and 
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several comfortable church buildings. Here 
we can say for all Japanese pastors that 
they appear to be intelligent, high-class 


men, who know and do their duty as — 


Christ’s under-shepherds. At Kobe, we 
were royally entertained by the Thorlaks- 
son family, a fine example of the high 
standard of our missionaries. The Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorlaksson and four chil- 
dren form a lovely orchestra, all six being 
talented musicians. We visited several of 
our churches and attended Sunday service 
in the beautiful new building. 


The Island of Beginnings 


From Kobe we sailed with Dr. and Mrs. 
C. K. Lippard through the picturesque 
Inland Sea to Moji. Now we were in 
Kyushu, the small island where Chris- 
tianity first flourished in the thirteenth 
century and where our work had its birth. 
We have a string of young congregations 
around Moji. In most cases we have no 
church building, but the native pastor and 
wife live in a rented home which serves 
as church and parish house. The work is 
growing slowly but surely. The members 
we do have are of a high character. The 
greatest obstacle perhaps is the intense 

(Continued on page 26) 


CALLING ALL SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


Every little boy and girl, every young 
person, and every man and woman in the 
church thinking, studying, praying, giving 
to, and working for Foreign Missions. This 
is the great objective for this season. The 
church proposes it; heaven will rejoice in 
it; but we must do it. 

The Sunday school teachers and officers, 
the weekday church schovl leaders, and 
all the other workers in parish education 
will welcome this season as a glorious op- 
portunity to tell the story of missions. The 
pupils of these schools will find in the 
great missionary objectives which the sea- 
son presents channels through which they 
may express their ever deepening and ex- 
panding love. Serving in and giving to 
Foreign Missions are two ways through 
which we may live the great lessons which 
we learn in the schools of the church. 
Leaders also will find in Foreign Missions 
a challenge to a new zeal in Christian lead- 
ership. There is something for every one 
of us to do. ... What can we do? 

“Give of thy sons to bear the message 
glorious, 
Give of thy wealth to speed them on 
their way; 
Pour out thy soul for them in prayer vic- 
torious; 
And haste the coming of the glorious 
day.” 
S. WHITE RHYNE. 
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AT THE YEAR’S BEGINNING 


Pastor D.E. Fritts, Troy, N. Y., Bases Radio Discourse on Simeon’s and Anna’s 
Words About the Babe Jesus 


Our story PIcTuRE has its setting in the temple at Jeru- 
salem, on the occasion of the New Year over nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. The aged prophet Simeon has waited 
through the years, spending them in service to God and 
with a heart filled with faith that the 
Lord’s Christ should come. The reward 
for this faith and waiting comes with 
overwhelming joy as the infant Jesus is 
presented to the Father God in the 
presence of Simeon. The “Nunc Di- 
mittis” is poured forth in song by the 
aged prophet, in revelation of the deep 
riches of a godly life. “Lord, now let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word.” Peace; the 
great desire and necessity of nations! 
The great theme of Christmas and 
objective of practical Christianity! “Thy 
Word”; the guide book on the way of 
joy for the new year; the only infallible 
rule of faith and practice. The song 
continues—“for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” The highest aim to 
which human eyes can look. The high- 
est purpose of God and His people; to 
bring salvation to the souls of earth! 
Again the song of Simeon sounds forth 
the inspiration—“A Light to Lighten 
the Gentiles.” Herein the door of hope is opened to the Gen- 
tile world. The vision of the churches’ vital work pro- 
claimed,—which is missions. 


Many Burdens Borne 


May we not reverently see in this picture the Old Man of 
the Old Year and the innocent Babe bearing the joys and 
hopes of the New? The Farmer’s Wife cover page has a 
clever caricature in wood block of the Old with stern eye 
and finger pointed upward as the New starts on a run for 
this upward grade. It seems that the old year is finishing 
much better than it lived most of the year, at least com- 
mercially. We are not surprised, however, that his steps 
have become feeble and deep lines of care seam his weary 
face. Has he not carried a terrific burden of woes and ills 
and vices? What a load of accidents on the highways! Ninety 
thousand for the year and three hundred thirty-one just 
for Christmas. What a debauchery of morals and drunken- 
ness; explaining much of this highway slaughter which is 
essentially murder! What a burden of wars and the rob- 
bery of higher and higher taxes for more and more wars 
in preparation! No wonder the Old Man looks sick and 
weary when the burden of debt is crushing the heart out 
of humanity! We recall that Anna the Prophetess appears 
in this sublime picture in the temple of the long ago. Today 
as never before in the world’s history woman is entering on 
a larger scale into all the realms of vice. Smoke and drink; 
wild dance and divorce are but a beginning of the long black 
list. Joy for the New Year must be found on a higher plane 
than this. 

Thus having peered into the Old for a better understand- 
ing of the place from which and in which we must make the 
progress that is to be in the New, we are ready for our start 
on the upward grade. The joys then of the New Year are 
largely possible in terms of achievement. We trust that com- 
mercial and business recovery will lighten many loads and 
help establish much of self respect and social stability. How- 


THE PRESENTATION IN THE 
TEMPLE—Dobson 


ever, this will be of little value indeed unless the world move 
forward and upward in character growth and practical re- 
ligious conviction. “Without a vision the people perish” we 
read in the book of life. 
A familiar story leads our vision and 
inspiration in the higher way of gen- 
uine joy. A woman of middle age, in 
the prime of life, a mother, a home- 
maker, came to the sad realization that 
her eyesight was rapidly failing. She 
was told by the best specialist that two 
years at most might elapse before her 
world would become totally dark in 
blindness. What should she do? She 
might bemoan her fate, as many have 
done, and make everyone about her 
miserable also, in preparation for com- 
plete misery, after the two years. She 
chose, however, to fill her mind with 
the beautiful, to live on in memory in 
the after years of darkness. Every pre- 
cious day she stood long and gazed in- 
tently. at the beautiful landscape near 
her back door; at the hills beyond and 
the glorious mountains in the dim dis- 
tance. At night she gazed long into the 
marvel of God’s heavens above to fix 
their beauty in her treasure storehouse 
of memory. At times she felt the thrill of seeing farther into 
the vast universe, of seeing new stars. At other times as she 
took time from a busy life, she seemed to see farther into the 
mountains beyond as they became more real and distinct. 
Weeks passed in this persistent effort and a strange joy 
welled up within as she learned to see God in the beauties 
all about. Finally the examination of the failing eyes re- 
vealed an astonishing improvement. The learned doctors 
concluded that the practice of the far view had saved the 
precious eyes that might yet see well and richly for the 
whole of life. 
The Place of Beginning 


The New Year’s joy and growth is boundless to all who 
will begin with us in the temple at Jerusalem. The Old that 
is possible is Simeon. God’s nearness and faith in God’s 
goodness have marked his whole life. Patience has not been 
wanting. Continuance in well doing has become a habit. 
God’s Word and worship have been a part of his daily sus- 
tenance. He long desired the coming of the Messiah so that 
all the world might have newness of life. “He waited the 
consolation of Israel.” The end was the pure happiness of 
holiness. This is the Old idealized and personalized as it 
ought to be and can be. But what of the New as we seek 
the way of sure hope and joy for the morrow? Listen! “And 
the Child grew, and waxed strong in spirit, filled with wis- 
dom and the grace of God was upon him.” “In him was life 
and the life was the light of men.” Says Jesus, “T came that 
ye might have life and that ye might have it more abund- 
antly.” The milestones on the way of joy and progress for 
the New Year have been indicated. Time spent in God’s 
house in worship and seeking. The seasoned faith and de- 
votion and patience of Simeon. A full recognition of the 
world’s blighting sins as they are today. A deep desire for 
world peace and brotherhood. Open arms and hearts to 
welcome as abiding guest the infant Jesus. The far view that 
sees even unto hills as the Psalmist of old. A deep willing- 
ness to grow with Jesus, to wax strong in spirit. 
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IN RESPONSE TO INQUIRIES 


Raymond Etan and His Friends Ask Questions of Missionary Dr. Sipes. 


None oF ouR Group expects to have time and money to 
visit India, so advantage was taken of the familiarity of Dr. 
Sipes with that fascinating country to ask questions about 
its communities and their customs. All the company had the 
ideas about India that came from casual reading in the news- 
papers with highlights traceable to movies and theatrical 
performances. One of the men who was several years past 
the first flush of youth remembered the song with the line, 


A BOYS’ SCHOOL IN INDIA 


“Rings On Her Fingers and Bells On Her Toes.” He won- 
dered if India is still anything like that. Then there was 
that movie, “The Bengal Lancers,” with its military and 
hunting. Nobody expected that things were quite up to 
Hollywood standards of excitement, but at least it was pre- 
sumed that a visitor to this ancient country would find things 
worth looking at. 

By way of introduction Dr. Sipes was asked, “What im- 
pression would be made upon a visitor when a Hindu city 
first came into his view?” Dr. Sipes said, “Well, the city of 
Madras, for example, would probably seem to Americans 
of today much like a sprawled out village.. The houses would 
lack the height and architectural adornments of an American 
metropolis. Trees would hide the buildings and, except in 
certain places where there are great temples and palaces, a 
city of India would seem rather primitive and incomplete. 
The American would find himself constantly in the midst of 
crowds of people and would 
probably wonder where they 
all came from and how they all 
lived. Such wondering is in 
itself a reflection of the seem- 
ing inadequacy of habitations 
and equipment at this time. 

“Guntur, of which we may 
think as typical of a small city 
in India and with which, along 
with Rajahmundry, the mis- 
sionaries are most familiar, has 
about 65,000 people. Because 
stone is near at hand Guntur 
has a larger percentage of per- 
manent structures in which to 
house its people than any other 
town of the country. Mud, 
brick, and stone are all used 
for construction. 

“The government of the city is easily understood by an 
American visitor. The center of control is the municipal 
council, whose members are elected by the citizens and who 


CONGREGATION OF AN INDIAN PASTOR 


choose from their number a chairman as the chief executive, 
the mayor as it were, of the town. Both men and women are 
eligible to vote, provided they are taxpayers. There is no 
literacy test in India. If there were the number who could 


vote would be approximately ten per cent of the population. 


Of the women only two per cent could qualify.” 

‘Is there any graft in municipal government in India?” 
was an inquiry. Dr. Sipes smiled and said, “Mrs. O’Grady 
and the Colonel’s Lady are sisters under the skin.” Likewise 


politics east of Suez and west of the Atlantic appeal to about © 


the same motives and excite much the same human weak- 
nesses. 
Hindu Temples 


One of the men said to Dr. Sipes, “A friend of mine vis- 
ited India about a score of years ago and came back with 
some tall stories about elaborate Hindu temples. Would we 
see such sights in Guntur?” Dr. Sipes answered, “No.” And 
to looks of disappointment on the part of the men he said, 
“A great majority of the temples in India would not excite 
the wonder of a visitor. The shrines themselves are usually 
only large enough to contain a relic. They may be six by 
eight feet or even smaller so that you could hardly get in- 
side one if you wished to do so. There is one in Guntur of 
which the history is interesting, not altogether typical. Ac- 
cording to the story, the beginnings of its grounds for sa- 
credness go back to a pious Mohammedan who unselfishly 
devoted himself to good works for others and when death 
came to him he lacked sufficient means to purchase for him- 
self a burial ground. As the bearers were carrying his body 
to a place where it would be destroyed, they were stopped 
by a man who pointed to a piece of ground and said, “There 
is the place where you are to bury this man.’ The entomb- 


“ment took place, and not long after there were evidences that 


miracles were happening to people who. stopped at this 
grave. The ground came into the possession of Hindus. 
They built a shrine over the grave. This would be shown 
you on your way to or from the high school which is con- 
ducted by our mission in that city. 

“But of course there are very famous temples. They are 
supported by endowments and by special gifts. Also the 
people who come to worship bring a great many offerings. 
Every day women, children and sometimes men arrive with 
gifts of fruit, vegetables, and so on. These are the support 
of the priests who minister at 
the shrines. Generally speak- 
ing these priests do not live in 
the temple itself but in houses 
in the rear of the holy place 
or nearby.” 


Mission Schools 


Dr. Sipes was asked how the 
mission started in Guntur and 
che replied, “It started with a 
school,” and then explained, 
“When Father Heyer, the first 
missionary, came to Guntur a 
certain amount of Christian 
work had been carried on in 
that place by civilians of the 
East India Company. An 
attache by the name of Stokes 
was particularly religious and 
had started a school, we understand, for the servants of 
members of the company. The first thing that Father 


Heyer did in addition to street preaching was to take ~ 
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over this school, and his first converts were the servants 
employed by Mr. Stokes.” Dr. Sipes continued, “It is to the 
credit of Christianity that it builds a way to the souls of men 
and women by ministering to their visible wants. India is 
not lacking in resources so much as in the knowledge of 
its people as to the use of nature’s productions. Ignorance, 
the kind of ignorance that is incident to the lack of school- 
ing, was one of their greatest obstacles to development. 
Therefore the educational work which has been carried on 
by our and other missions has been of the greatest value to 
the people. The fact that it was the medium by which a 
spiritual ministry was applied does not properly expose the 
missionary to the accusation of proselyting. That we first 
feed the hungry man before seeking to show him spiritual 
truths is not taking advantage of him. Both Hinduism and 
the government are deeply indebted to Protestant Christian 
missions because missionaries and other institutions have 
developed education in India to an extent that there are 
departments ranging from that of kindergarten instruction 
to standard collegiate training. It is true that government 
by means of taxation largely supports and encourages these 
educational enterprises. The time may come when the con- 
nection of government and of schools (assuming that the 
government is not exclusively by the Hindus) will be a great 
issue in that country.” 

“Are the schools housed in permanent buildings?” was 
asked. Dr. Sipes replied, “Most of them are not. High schools 
and colleges of course have permanent and often very splen- 
did buildings, but village schools are housed in all sorts of 
places. Some of them are held under banyan trees, some 
in sheds and mud huts with palm leaf roofs.” 


Medical Work 


It was said to Dr. Sipes, “We hear a great deal about the 
medical work carried on by the missions. In fact, one notices 
that a considerable portion of the missionaries at work in 
India are titled ‘medical missionaries.’ Also one observes 
that most of these are women.” Said Dr. Sipes in response, 
“Tt is true that the ministry to the sick in India is com- 
parable in importance with the work that is done by the 
medium of education. The vast population of India, their 
struggle for existence, the superstitions incident to their 
religious cults, and the hardships inflicted upon many mil- 
lions of them by the caste system all create the need of 
medical attention. It is also true that Christianity from the 
very beginning acquired a particular meaning for women. 
By faith in our Saviour they were emancipated. By love for 
their Saviour their sympathies for other women were deeply 
stirred. Since the women of India were in many respects 
most terribly handicapped by the religious and social cus- 
toms of the land, ministry to their physical complaints be- 
came a major phase of mission work. The leader of this 
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work, so far as our United Lutheran Church is concerned, 
was the late Dr. Kugler. Dr. Kugler’s hospital in Guntur is 
one of the best in India. There are others also, and con- 
nected with them is the system of dispensaries by which 
villages are reached and enormous good done to the people. 
As in education, so in the ministry to the sick,—the need is 
ministered to without regard to caste or race. But there is 
no concealment of the fact that relief is motivated so far as 
the missionary is concerned by the love of Christ. The Bible 
is read in the hospitals, prayers are offered, and such 
curiosity as is stimulated by the tender care of the women is 
satisfied.” 

“How about hospitals for men?” In response to that in- 
quiry it was learned that the mission has a hospital for men 
at Rentichintala, in charge of Dr. Virgil Zigler. With some- 
what limited equipment it does excellent work. In Nidadavol 
is an institution in charge of the distinguished surgeon, 
Dr. Samuel John. It has earned a first-class reputation. It 
is distinguished by the fact that it is entirely manned by 
Indian workers, no missionaries being connected with it, and 
it is entirely self-supporting and has been for years. 

From education and medical work the conversation with 
Dr. Sipes passed to what most of us think to be the most 
engaging work of the mission, namely, preaching the Gospel. 
As has already been indicated, all kinds of work conducted 
by the missionaries contribute sooner or later to the im- 
planting of the message of our Lord concerning the inherit- 
ance of eternal life. There are now in India seventy-six in 
active service in the mission. In the course of the years the 
number of Telugu workers has grown until now there are 
2,848. The number of accessions received annually is aston- 
ishingly large. Also the social and industrial levels (castes) 
of the converts are annually increasing in number so that 
whereas at first practically every Christian came out of the 
class of Untouchables, now the Sudras are responding in 
large numbers and occasional breaks are made as far up as 
the Brahman group. None of this work is done explosively. 
When one reads the report of the Mission he sees among 
other items the number of inquirers. This refers to the 
people who have indicated their desire to know something 
about the Christian religion. It is likely to be years before 
they are ready for reception into a congregation. 

“Are there many backsliders?” we asked. We were told 
No, because of the care that is taken in preparing inquirers 
for baptism and confirmation. “Do most of those who are 
converts become active Christian workers?” And again Dr. 
Sipes’ reply was No. Not more than a dozen or so from the 
thousands that enter the church annually indicate their 
ability to join the group of active evangelists. 

‘Has India a future?” Dr. Sipes said, “Yes indeed,” and 
the group postponed his reply to that query for a later 
meeting knowing that keenness of attention would be needed. 


THE HOSPITAL IN GUNTUR, INDIA, A WITNESS TO DR. KUGLER’S DECADES OF SERVICE 


IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


The Pardonable Wish of Youth for a second Christmas 
was granted to several children aboard the “Philippine 
Clipper” which left Manila, December 22, going west. They 
spent Christmas Eve at Wake Island, and left the next morn- 
ing for Midway Island, equipped with a Christmas tree— 
and everything! But before they got to Midway they crossed 
the “International Date Line,” which put them back into 
December 24 again for a new Christmas Eve, and the next 
day at Midway they really had a second Christmas, with 
another Christmas tree—and everything! But consider the 
horror of the situation if they had been coming back the 
other way, and had reached that fateful “Date Line” on 
December 24! Then where would Christmas have been? 


A Strange “Touch of Nature,” for which Dickens would 
have loved to write another “Christmas Carol,” if he were 
living, has just come to light in England. Wallace Ford, the 
noted theatre and movie star, has just found his mother, 
Years ago—Ford is now nearly forty—poverty compelled 
her to place her child in the famous Barnardo Orphanage. 
Equipped with the homely training of the Orphanage, Wal- 
lace Ford faced the world and conquered it. Then he started 
a long search for his mother, and found her last month near 
Manchester, England—a Mrs. Daniel Maxted, living in an 
automobile trailer, the wife of a blind match-seller. Now 
she is to have her humble, almost hopeless, dream realized. 
She is going to live the rest of her days in a small cottage in 
rural England which her son has supplied at her request. 


When Christ Came to the Pueblo Indians at Isleta, N. M., 
on His birthday, they greeted Him in the church. Dressed 
in the elaborate ritual costume of their old pagan faith, and 
fantastically painted, they stepped through their ancient 
native dances to the thunder of tom-toms. As often as they 
passed the Christ-child’s cradle, they dropped in a money 
offering they had been laboriously gathering during the 
weeks before. Then, the dance over, they bowed silently, 
passing from the pagan to the Christian forms of devotion 
without any sense of incongruity, as their pastor, Father 
Hartman, celebrated midnight Mass in the 300-year-old 
church. Afterward, they were fully ready for the week-long 
feasting for which their squaws had long been preparing. 


Before You Make Your Post-Christmas Visit to Bermuda, 
it might be well to realize that the island government has 
adopted the spirit and method of the traditional church fair. 
Entrance is easy, delightful and inexpensive; but the purse 
perspires before the visitors escape. Beside the little extra 
charges on all the interests and activities of the travelers, 
Bermuda has placed a $3.00 stamp tax on the steamship 
ticket of every department guest. During 1935 the revenue 
from, this source was £39,800; but the profit was only 
£7,430, because the authorities had spent £31,370 for pro- 
moting travel and providing entertainment. Bermuda’s 
Trade Development Board estimates that it cost the island 
ten shillings to bring each American visitor; £1 1s. 6d. for 
each Canadian; but it cost £6 5s. 3d. to induce the travel- 
wise Englishman. 


The New Beginning of Days, by way of 1937, gives an 
extra interest to a statement appearing in Professor 
Breasted’s just published posthumous book, “Time and Its 
Mysteries.” He reports 4236 B. C. as the earliest authen- 
ticated date in history, and continues: “Some unknown ruler 
of prehistoric Egypt, without doubt residing in Heliopolis 
(city of the sun) introduced a calendar year of 365 days. It 
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began with the heliacal rising of Sirius—that is, on the 
nineteenth of July.” This calendar was divided into three 
seasons of four months each, agricultural in significance, as 
their names indicate—“inundation,” “cultivation,” “har- 
vest.” The calendar shows no lunar influence. The twelve 
months were each thirty days long, with five feast days 
added to the end of the year to complete the tally. This 
calendar also had a “leap year,” since the stellar year was 
about a quarter of a day longer than 365 days. According 
to Archbishop Ussher, this earliest recorded date is thirty- 
two years before Adam and Eve set up housekeeping in the- 
Garden of Eden; but then Ussher’s mathematical diversions 
should never have received the credence and authority 
given them by their introduction to the pages of the Bible. 


Even the Bitter Game of War had to take second place in 
the presence of that Spanish institution, the Christmas lot- 
tery. There were two lotteries this time, since the rebels 
had one of their own. Though hard fighting continued 
around Madrid, and the rebels staged a vicious airplane raid 
at 3.00 P. M., only the announcement of the winning num- 
bers attracted any real attention. It was a grand day—for 
the government. The first two prizes—for 15,000,000 and 
6,000,000 pesetas respectively—went into the national treas- 
ury, because they belonged to unsold tickets. Of the next 
twenty-nine prizes, fifteen also went to the government. 
Nevertheless, everyone had a good time, and a hopeful in- 
terest was sustained unflagged until the last number was 
announced. Though one of the newspapers called the 
Loyalist festival a “Red Christmas,” no one was “blue,” 
and there was a general display of genuine religious feeling. 
Then war was the order of the day again. 


A Splendid Nazi Project is being put through in north- 
western Germany, before which Mussolini’s draining of the 
Pontine marshes several years ago fades into insignificance. 
When the work is completed it will have reclaimed, in the 
Oldenburg, East Friesland and Emsland districts, 250,000 
acres from “the bogs, swamps and backwash of the North 
Sea,” on which more than 5,000 peasant homesteads can be 
established—a heartening contribution indeed to Germany’s 
acreage and its future food supply. The reclamation is being 
accomplished by hand-labor, furnished at first largely by 
political prisoners and offenders apprehended from “the 
anti-social elements.” Recently, however, there has been 
an increasing use of laborers drawn from the convict class 
and “contingents of the conscript labor service.” The Nazis 
are calling attention to what can be done by an authoritarian 
government. Unfortunately for the argument the fertile 
fields and well-kept roads of the Netherlands have been in 
full view for several centuries just across the border, and 
theirs has long been a representative form of government. 


Paul Robeson, the Famous Negro Baritone, whose singing 
recently took the Soviet Republic by storm, has just placed 
his nine-year-old son in a Soviet school, while he tours the 
country and visits Africa to complete a film. Young Paul’s 
education has been obtained piecemeal over two continents. 
His school experiences in Europe have been happy, because 
neither in Austria nor in Russia has the lad encountered any 
racial discrimination. His school experiences in America last 
year were bewildering and painful, in spite of the fact that 
he got along well with most of his white schoolmates. Robe- 
son says America is his country, but he does not want his 
boy to contend with the race and color discriminations of 
his native land until he is older. Last year Robeson produced 
an earthquake in the powerful Comintern radio station at 
Moscow because of the broadcasting of his phonographic 
rendition of “Steal Away to Jesus.” The chairman of the 
All-Soviet Broadcasting Committee explained that Robeson’s 
songs should be interpreted as “a protest against the treat- 
ment of the Negro race under the capitalistic regime.” 
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FOR LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 


Staff Contributor Rinkliff Writes of Tecumseh, Indian Leader 


THEY WOULD not let him live like a Christian. They called 
themselves Christians,—perhaps not all of them, but at least 
enough to count,—and none can say they wére not trying 
to be honest when they made the claim. But this man, whose 
skin was copper colored, whose presence men who had 
looked upon Washington described as the most majestic they 
ever beheld, whose oratory won the admiration of his foes, 
whose soul turned white-hot at injustice, and who was a 
warrior much given to trying to prevent war,—when this 
man aspired to live like a Christian, panic seized them and 
they prepared for war. 

What troubled them was that Christianity,—as they un- 
derstood it,—was a white man’s religion, and when a man 
with a darker skin was ready to adopt anything that had 
Christian characteristics, there was bound ‘to be trickery in 
his intentions. And in the end, he went down before them. 

Every school boy of the last four or five generations has 
known something about Tecumseh. Among the aboriginees 
Europeans found on American soil, none other was of a 
character so well balanced, with such a breadth of vision 
and such patriotism controlled by clear-headed practicality. 
He understood statecraft, and had he been allowed to mature 
his plans, he could have spoken for all his people. None 
knew that better than the white men who opposed him. They 
saw a flaming menace in that possibility. 

Had there been a single Women’s Missionary Society in 
that day, such as there are in America at the present time 
by the thousands, and had American statesmen and gen- 
erals been sent to attend a course of missionary instruction 
in that organization, such as those societies conduct each 
year, things could, and very probably would, have turned 
out differently,—and better. 

As it was, these men overlooked the opportunity for a 
stroke of statesmanship such as comes but seldom to the 
leaders of any nation. They might have initiated steps that 
could have won all the present continental area of the United 
States without further wars of subjugation. The govern- 
ment of the United States might well have adopted a dif- 
ferent. and better public lands policy, which in turn might 
have prevented some of the causes of the Civil War. Just 
what would have resulted is, of course, more or less a mat- 
ter of guesswork. There can be well nigh complete cer- 
tainty, however, that much unhappiness in the development 
of America could have been avoided. 


Racial Prejudice 

It would all have turned upon one point,—recognition of 
the fact that Christianity is for all races and nations, and 
that a receptive attitude on the part of a man with a copper- 
hued complexion was not to be bluntly and peremptorily 
discounted as deceit. Today that fact is no longer debated 
among Christian people in America. When credit for such 
thorough-going acceptance is distributed, the influence of 
women’s missionary societies certainly should not be over- 
looked. They have provided channels through which the 
truth of the matter has been infused into the everyday 
thought and feeling of Americans. 

Let doubters reflect upon the facts of the situation that 
existed between the Ohio River and the Great Lakes during 
the first decade of the nineteenth century. During that 
decade, President Jefferson could send the Lewis and Clark 
expedition from St. Louis to the mouth of the Columbia 
River and have them return safely and peaceably. Could he 
have sent the same expedition at the same time, on an air- 
line march from the site of Columbus, Ohio, to the present 
site of Chicago, and had them return with no more difficulty, 
and as much safety? The answer is “No,” and the reason 
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for the answer is that the Bedouins 
of America would have frustrated 
such an effort. 

For America in that day had its 
counterpart of the Bedouins of 
southwestern Asia. The French 
found them on the shores of the 
Great Lakes, Captain John Smith 
met them at the head of the Chesa- 
peake, and other explorers en- 
countered them in the south. They 
were called, variously, Massawomekes, Satanas, Chaouanous, 
and Shawnees, and are generally known in American his- 
tory by the latter name. They went usually where they 
pleased, and seldom remained long in any particular locality, 
except when enemies tried to compel them to move. They 
recognized no man or race as superior to themselves. They 
were too warlike to grow great in numbers,—there is no 
record of a time when they could muster more than:a thou- 
sand warriors. But other tribes many times as large were 
careful to remain at peace with them. 

When they joined with other warriors and fell upon Brad- 
dock at Fort Duquesne, they blundered in a way they could 
not have understood, with consequences no man foresaw. 
There young George Washington learned in bitterness of 
their extraordinary capacity in warcraft,—and he never got 
on well with Indians anyway. When he became President, 
and bore the responsibility for the security of the nation, he 
sent successively three of his generals to subdue the Shaw- 
nees, and the first two returned broken in defeat. The third 
conquered the Shawnees and their allies, and made their 
chieftains come to him suing for peace. Thus ended an era. 


A Mighty Hunter 


Tecumseh was twenty-seven before he became a chief- 
tain, and then only by proving himself able to bring in 
thirty deer when his nearest competitor could bring in but 
three. As the man of peace, the hunter, the ample pro- 
vider, he was respected by his followers. He concerned him- 
self with the moral rehabilitation of a people deeply humil- 
iated by the defeat that discredited every one of their tribal 
traditions and made them ask daily the equivalent of “What’s 
the use?” He insisted upon their right to economic security, 
—land upon which they could live undisturbed. 

He went further,—no more whiskey, no more torturing 
of captives, no more marauding parties falling upon lone 
cabins of white settlers on the frontier. And even beyond 
that he went,—his people were not to be reduced to pauper- 
ism by accepting a living from the white conquerors. They 
were to boil their own salt and crack their own meal and 
not accept such gifts from the white men. They were to 
sustain themselves by their own efforts. 

To members of a Women’s Missionary Society of the 
twentieth century such a program by a savage chieftain for 
his people would be perfectly understandable and com- 
mendable. It would have been so to members of such a 
society had it existed in that day,—for it was a program 
learned from missionaries. Tecumseh’s people had listened 
to such counsels in the past,—by Jesuits who came from the 
North, and by Moravians who came from the East. 

At last, the most valiant of the red warriors in America 
had a chieftain who urged them to accept the ethics of mis- 
sionaries,—and he was ready to add stern compulsion to his 
urgings. He was obeyed. To him, no man was more con- 
temptible than the leader who could not keep his followers 
under control regardless of circumstances. 
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The hardy bordermen looked on in alarm. This Shawnee 
renaissance could mean but one thing according to their 
interpretation,—a subterfuge under which new wars were 
being hatched. How could a man with a red skin be a Chris- 
tian, when Christianity was a white man’s religion? There 
were preachers who ranged the frontier settlements who 
might have set them right, except for an unfortunate mis- 
understanding on the part of the preachers. They, honestly 
zealous with a zeal not always according to knowledge, be- 
lieved and proclaimed that conversions to Christianity took 
place only in revivals, and were most authentic when ac- 
companied by spasms technically denoted “the jerks.” Such 
preachers knew that Indians could be converts,—but were 
Tecumseh’s followers exhibiting “the jerks”? 


A False Prophet 

The Indians, ready to hear the missionaries, turned when 
no missionaries came to a poor substitute, but nevertheless 
perhaps as good a substitute as was available——Tecumseh’s 
brother, known in history as The Prophet. They wanted to 
know about the true God, and he in his poor way pieced 
together what he could gain from the lore of his people 
about what the “black robes” counseled, filled the gaps in 
that lore with the frauds and cunning of a tribal medicine 
man, and thus tried to comfort his people. 

Any Women’s Missionary Society of today could have told 
the generals and the statesmen of that time and place that 
while these Indians were not converted to Christianity, the 
time had come to send in the missionaries. The conclusion 
of the generals and the statesmen was that the time had 
come to send in another army. There were no Women’s 
Missionary Societies then helping in the shaping of public 
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sentiment by education, and there was small dissent from 
the conclusion concerning the need of an army. 

The rest,—Tecumseh’s urgent appeal to all the tribes from 
the Lakes to the Gulf to unite with his people to prevent 
their common annihilation, the battle of Tippecanoe, and 
Tecumseh’s last stand at the River Thames in Canada,— 
are known to every American schoolboy above the age of ten. 

What is less. well known is the record of the Shakers. They 
were white people, inoffensive, and some of good education, 
who did what was almost inevitable for native pacifists in 


the untamed regions of the frontier. They resorted to mon- 


asticism, setting up a sect the frontiersmen harried only 
somewhat less than they harassed the Indians. Always scan- 
ning the world about them for some special sign of the 
power of God, leaders of the Shakers visited the settlement 
of the followers of Tecumseh and The Prophet, asked ques- 
tions about the change that had come upon the Shawnees, 
and wrote down a record of the interview. On the shelves 
of many public libraries of the land today are books in which 
that record is reprinted, and competent authorities do not 
rise up to question the fairness and honesty of the account. 
No American reading that record tingles with smugness. 
The Indians, the Shaker account makes clear, were striving 
after their own unlettered, groping fashion, to live like 
Christians, hoping thus to save themselves and their nation, 
a purpose that aroused resentment in the frontiersmen. 

Women’s Missionary Societies in every town of the land in 
that day, eagerly interested in the winning of all races and 
nations to knowledge of the grace of God in Jesus Christ, 
could by their program have saved the situation, and have 
helped turn events into a channel less troubled than was the 
course of the winning of the West. 


OF JOY 


By P. C. WIkE, Veteran Pastor 


“My BRETHREN, count it all joy when ye fall into divers 
temptations; knowing that the trying of your faith worketh 
patience.” “For our light affliction, which is but for a mo- 
ment, worketh for us a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory.” Over seventy-eight years and “still going 
good.” How wonderful the goodness and mercy of God! 
How sweet the life that seeks Him early and faithfully fol- 
lows Him through evil as well as through good report! But 
in the vail of the flesh, perfection is never attained. The best 
of God’s children find the pilgrimage more or less checkered 
with errors,—sins of omission and commission,—which 
annoy conscience and produce regrets. Whether young or 
aged, there is always something arising to urge us to the 
altar of grace and mercy seeking forgiveness and renewal. 
In answer to request, we venture to give this letter to the 
readers of THe Lutueran. Is it worth while to speak of a 
life that rose through struggle and has. passed with many 
others through the sobering seas of sorrow? Yet through it 
all there has been experienced joy unspeakable. “I can do 
all things through Christ Who strengtheneth me.” 

On a farm in North Carolina in a humble Lutheran home 
on September 1, 1858, a boy was born. In early infancy he 
was given to God in holy baptism. His parents believed that 
sacrament to be a means of grace, believed their son was 
born in sin and “must be born again” and that the new birth 
is wrought by the Holy Spirit through baptism. That boy 
grew a healthy lad, developing physically on the farm and in 
the blacksmith shop. Child labor, though regular and much 
of it taxing, never hurt him nor impeded his growth. On the 
contrary, it equipped him with a muscular, healthy body 
with which to face the problems of a busy life that lay 
before him. So well preserved was he physically, by the 


goodness and forbearance of God, that he reached the age 
of seventy-four years before sickness of any kind put him 
helpless to bed,—a health record for which he now, at the 
age of seventy-eight, devoutly thanks the Lord. 

In early youth he earnestly desired to become a preacher 
of the gospel. Taught at home to read God’s Word, to love 
and esteem his pastor after whom he was.named, he de- 
lighted in hearing the gospel preached. In those childhood 
days, he knew nothing about running home as soon as Sun- 
day school closed. The children were kept by their parents 
to hear the sermon. We digress here to say it would be bet- 
ter for all concerned and would build up a better united 
membership of stronger believers, if children today were 
trained to remain to hear the pastor’s message. While “it 
pleases God through the foolishness of preaching to save 
them who believe,” there is no valid reason why the chil- 
dren should not be in the pew with their parents to hear 
the gospel. The boy in question spent many an hour, yes 
days, pondering how he might win the race to attain his 
heart’s desire. An education he knew was necessary. In 
those early days, there was no Lutheran school in easy 
reach. Our public school was three months a year! Very 
inadequate. He knew that a knowledge of the Bible was very 
necessary for a preacher. He heard his own pastor use it 
with telling effect. While his father was three years in the 
Civil War, his mother would frequently gather her seven 
children around her and read to them the word of God. As 
soon as he was able to read, that boy was giving it atten- 
tion. Many a day plowing in the field, he carried a little 
testament in his pocket. When his horse was tired, he would 
stop for a rest, sit on his plow and read. The effort was to 
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lay up that truth in memory. At one time he knew readily 
—committed to memory—from the beginning of I Peter to 
the end of Jude, and also such portions of scripture as set 
forth the chief doctrines of the Bible. When he became a 
preacher, in sermonizing and preaching, those portions com- 
mitted in boyhood were readily recalled as needed. 

His conviction is now, near the sunset of life, that young 
men preparing for the gospel ministry will greatly profit 
by learning more of the Bible than in spending much pre- 
cious time learning about the Bible. Also that boy laid up 
in mind Luther’s Small Catechism. Not a mean book to know, 
boys. With that in mind and portions of the precious Book, 
he had a firm and safe basis for youthful meditation. Greater 
knowledge, stronger faith and brighter hopes came through 
the earnest and impressive catechetical lectures by his be- 
loved pastor. Early there was a vision of God’s gracious and 
wonderful plan of saving the sinner. With the coming of 
such increased knowledge of God’s will and way and means, 
there came an increased desire to be able to impart it to 
others. How clear to the mind now that the Holy Spirit was 
thus calling that boy. The hard manual labor he was ap- 
pointed to do on the farm and in the shop was not disliked, 
but rather the contrary. Yes, he was in mind and soul never 
satisfied till the day he started to school to prepare for the 
Gospel ministry. 

(To be continued) 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Federal Council of Churches Authorized Statement 
on This Relationship 


THE PROBLEM of the church and state was presented for 
consideration at the last session of the Federal Council of 
Churches meeting in biennial convention at Asbury Park, 
New Jersey. A report of the Research Department on 
“Church and State in Contemporary America” was inter- 
preted by Prof. William Adams Brown, chairman of the 
committee as brought about by a growing extension of the 
control of the state over areas of life and thought hereto- 
fore regarded as the primary concern of individuals and 
social groups. “This extension is a world-wide phenomenon,” 
says Dr. Brown, “most apparent in those nations which 
either through dictatorships or other forms of centralized 
government have vested in the central government control 
over all phases of life of the people. It appears also in demo- 
cratic peoples in the assumption by government of functions 
hitherto discharged in other ways.” 

The report noted that this extension is due in part to pow- 
erful personalities, but in the main to causes of permanent 
nature, such as the power which modern science has put 
into.the hands of a few and the closer contact between peo- 
ples through modern transportation. Dr. Brown said, “This 
concentration of power and increasing unification is likely 
to increase rather than diminish, and if we are wise we 
shall shape our policy accordingly.” 

The committee reported that there was no cause for alarm 
provided the state seeks worthy aims and uses methods con- 
sistent with freedom and that governments are showing 
greater concern for social security, unemployment relief and 
the more equitable distribution of wealth. As Dr. Brown 
commented, “What is disturbing in the present situation is 
that in many cases these laudable ends are combined with 
many others less desirable and are pursued by methods 
which are not only inconsistent with a proper regard for 
the liberty of the individual citizen but are pursued without 
regard for similar aims and needs in other nations. Even in 
countries like our own, where democratic methods still pre- 
vail, tendencies are at work which may easily develop 
dangerous similarities to those which we see illustrated in 
the dictatorships of Europe.” 
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That the separation of the church and state, as in the 
United States, does not of itself solve jall the questions was 
noted by the committees and also that the position in the 
United States affords a very real advantage because separa- 
tion was not understood by the churches as an act un- 
friendly to religion. This separation took place long ago and 
left freedom to the states to deal with problems of religion. 
The advantages of the present situation were brought out in 
the report to be due to the growing social interest of the 
churches and the confusion with regard to the distinctive 
function of the church because of the view that the churches 
are voluntary societies whose membership overlaps with all 
other societies, interested in welfare and culture. The com- 
mittee further noted that crises in Germany and Russia have 
called attention to the danger of acute secularization and 
have raised the question, how far without our knowing it 
something similar may have been happening to us. 


The Danger Is Here 

Dr. Brown continued, “That this is not an imaginary 
danger the present state of our public education makes 
abundantly clear. Here the separation of church and state 
has had by-products never contemplated by the fathers of 
the republic. Not only is no place made for the formal teach- 
ing of religion in the public schools in which the great 
majority of the children of this country are being educated, 
but in high schools, colleges, and even in state universities, 
there is no provision for religious teaching. This is a sit- 
uation never contemplated in the early days of the republic, 
and it is producing a generation that so far as its philosophy 
of life is concerned is largely pagan. 

“Nor is this all, for our existing freedom of teaching is 
threatened by those who by the imposition of teachers’ oaths 
and other devices to secure the control of teaching in our 
colleges and universities would limit the right which we 
now enjoy to hear the views of those who are critical of the 
present social order as well as those who would maintain it. 

“To deal with this danger successfully we need to 
strengthen our Department of Research and Education and 
relate it more closely both to similar agencies in the de- 
nominations and the Research Department of the Universal 
Christian Council at Geneva, which functions for the church 
as a whole. Here we have not only our best point of contact 
with men of good will in all walks of life, but the best hope 
of overcoming the obstacles which now separate Christians 
and uniting them in a common program. 

“To sum up, the function of the church with reference to 
the state is primarily an educational function. It is its re- 
sponsibility to create such a public opinion on the part of 
the representatives of church and state alike that the ideal 
of a Christianized society may be put one step forward. 

“In this process of education the place to begin is with 
the church. So long as the churches themselves are divided 
in their ideals and in their activities their influence upon 
the state will be negligible. Our first task, therefore, must 
be to rethink and to reformulate our Christian message and 
to win our own people to its acceptance. 

“But this message will be significant in the measure that 
it is translated into act. In the field of social Christianity an 
ounce of example is worth a pound of precept. No more 
important duty is laid upon the Research Department of the 
Federal Council than to assemble all available information 
concerning Christian ideals that have been made effective 
in practice. Nothing could do more to confound the pessi- 
mists and to hearten those who are almost persuaded. 

“For of all the gifts the church has to give the greatest 
is the gift of faith, Among the many voices, some without, 
some within the church, that bid us despair should be heard 
from this Council a clear note of faith and hope. If I were 
to give the Council a text for the next two years it would 
be this: ‘With man it is impossible but with God all things 
are possible.’ ” 
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THE OLD BOOK IN A NEW HOME 


By Pror. HERBERT C. ALLEMAN, Gettysburg, Pa. 


THE SEVENTEENTH annual meeting of the Advisory Coun- 
cil of the American Bible Society was held December 2, 1936, 
at the new home of the Society at Park Avenue and Fifty- 
seventh Street, New York City. This handsome building 
has been described for the readers of THE LUTHERAN in a 
previous issue. For those of us who had been accustomed to 
turn southward from the terminal to Astor Place for these 
meetings it was a new experience to turn northward to one 
of the busiest corners in New York City, “where cross the 
crowded ways of life” and where ten times as many passers- 
by are greeted with an invitation to include the Word of God 
in their eager getting. It was a wise move, and the old site 
will pay for the new. 

Perhaps it was the new home that attracted the largest 
attendance of members in the history of the Advisory Coun- 
cil. There was a roll of thirty-seven, four of whom were 
Lutherans. Dr. Martin Anderson represented: the Nor- 
wegian Church, President Bersell the Augustana Synod, Dr. 
William Poppen the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church, and 
the writer the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 

The devotional address 
was made by President 
George W. Richards, who 
represented the Evangel- 
ical and Reformed Church. 
Dr. Richards’ theme was 
“The Place of the Bible in 
the Missionary Enterprise,” 
and he wove his thought 
into answers of two ques- 
tions, “What is the Bible?” 
and “What is the Bible 
for?” The Bible is not a 
sacred oracle speaking in- 


but always into society. Yet no man can serve God in so- 
ciety unless he personally responds to God’s call to service. 
The social message of the gospel is as much a part of God’s 
plan as the personal message. The gospel in the Bible must 
daily be revealed in men and women and be approved by 
faith working in love, for it cannot be proved by logic or by 
mathematical demonstration. The whole Bible is not gospel, 
but the whole gospel runs in higher or lower tones through 
the whole Bible. We must do what Luther said in a homely, 
but penetrating sentence: “The pure Scriptures must be 
separated from their dregs and filth, which it has ever been 
my aim to do, that the divine truths may be looked upon in 
one light and trifles of men in another.” 

Thus the Bible is a book that needs a living interpreter 
who himself has found the good news on the pages, and 
which now pulsates in his heart and/controls his life. We 
need a living person to interpret the Book; accordingly, the 
Bible in the hands of the missionary is central in the mis- 
sionary enterprise. True, 
men and women have been 
brought to Christ by read- 
ing in their own language 
one or even part of one of 
the gospels or epistles. 
That, however, is an ex- 
traordinary way into the 
Christian fellowship. Or- 
dinarily the living church 
is the interpreter of the 
living Word. What is the 
church? Let Jesus answer: 
“Where two or three are 
gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” The church 
is a living believer wit- 


fallibly in every book on 
everything that is con- 


nessing to one person of 
Christ as He is revealed 


tained in it, yet it is in- 


through the Word. 


fallible. when it speaks of 
the object of our faith and 


the way of life. What is 
infallible in the Bible? The 


When we send out men 
and women with the Bible 
in heart and hand we are 
doing what was done when 


good news, or the gospel 


Christianity began. It be- 


of God, which God re- 
vealed in the prophets and 
fulfilled in the Christ. One 
misses the mark when he 
turns to the Bible for 
science, history, literature 
or philosophy. It was not 
the intention of God or of 
His prophets, of the Christ 
or of the apostles to teach men what they can discover. . 
The Bible does not contain even a system of theology or of 
ethics. In it there is something far greater which furnishes 
the material for theology and ethics, namely, the gospel of 
God. 

The Bible contains many forms of literature. One form 
belongs to the Bible alone and is not found in the sacred 
books of the East, and that is the Gospels. For the Bible 
alone contains the gospel, the good news that God is love 
and that His purpose in giving love and that His purpose 
in giving us His Word is the realization in time and in eter- 
nity of an order of life among men of every tribe and nation 
in whom the Spirit of Jesus prevails. This good news comes 
to men individually, but God does not call men to solitude 


THE NEW AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY BUILDING 


gan with a man who had a 
gospel which he pro- 
claimed to disciples. Thus 
it must continue. There is 
still another purpose which 
the Bible Society serves: 
to put the Bible into the 
hands of every people in 
their own tongue. The 
presupposition is that the Bible is God’s gift to His peo- 
ple, not to a hierarchy or a theological school, but to the 
common man who with the aid of the indwelling Spirit 
will be able both to find the gospel and to live by it. With 
that conviction, Luther, when he was in the Wartburg a 
voluntary prisoner, in order to lay the foundations of evan- 
gelical Protestant Christianity translated the New Testament 
into German and published at the same time a brief pop- 
ular explanation of the gospels and epistles for the Church 
Year. 
dialects have vindicated Luther’s idea. One new language is 
added by the American Bible Society about every four 
weeks. The latest additions are the Nyore New Testament 
for East Africa and the Ponape, for the Caroline Islands. 


Bible translations in nine hundred languages and. 
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The reports of the secretaries were most heartening. Seven 
million two hundred thousand copies of Scripture in one 
hundred fifty-eight languages went out from the Bible 
House last year, and between two and three hundred colpor- 
teurs were maintained. More than a quarter of a billion 
copies of Scripture were issued since the founding of the 
Society in 1816. The question was asked, Why are Bibles 
sold by the Society, which claims to be a missionary opera- 
tion of the churches? The answer is that books thrust on 
one are not appreciated and that Bibles in foreign lands 
are commonly sold considerably below cost. In special need 
Bibles are given generously. More than 160,000 New Testa- 
ments have been donated to CCC camps. 

In a survey of the world two countries only are closed to 
Bible distribution, Russia and Turkey. The Japanese and 
the Chinese are eager Bible readers. The work in the 
Balkans, particularly in Bulgaria and Greece, is encourag- 
ing. Syria, Palestine and Egypt present a golden oppor- 
tunity for Bible distribution. When the secretaries were 
asked, if they had more money, where they would invest it, 
the answer was, in South America and particularly in 
Brazil, where the Bible is highly esteemed. 

The withdrawal of so many foreign missionaries was de- 
plored. The missionary is the best distributor of the Bible. 
A new feature of the work, occasioned by the shrinkage of 
missionaries, is the amalgamation of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society and the American Bible Society in China, 
the new organization being known as “The Bible Society in 
China.” Negotiations are under way for similar amalgama- 
tions in other fields in which both societies have been 
operating. 

The Society is dependent upun the churches and upon in- 
dividual donors for its support. Forty-eight per cent of its 
support comes from these sources. Income from the sale of 
Scriptures does not cover even the cost of the Scriptures 
sold. The Society has suffered heavily from the shrinkage 
in the benevolence giving of the churches—more in propor- 
tion than in the shrinkage of individual donations. Our own 
church, for example, would give a little more than twice the 
amount credited to us if we raised our apportionment. As a 
consequence, the Society must continue to reduce its budget, 
though prosperity seems to have returned to the country. 

The observance of a Universal Bible Sunday was urged 
by the Council, and it has the recommendation of the United 
Lutheran Church. 


ROME AND JUDAISM 


Roman Catholic Church Replaces Pressure 
with Persuasion 

THERE HAS NEVER been a time when the Roman Church did 
not have some concern for the Jewish people. In the dark- 
est days of Jewish oppression there were Popes who sought 
to restrain the fierce Jew-hatred which so often broke out 
in these states over which the papacy sought to make itself 
supreme. But church and state during the Middle Ages 
were both officially arrayed against giving to Jews rights 
that extended much farther than the right to live. Even 
Innocent III’s bull of protection only demanded that the 
Jews should not be too grievously oppressed, since a few 
of them ought to remain in existence in order to prevent 
Christians from forgetting God’s law against unbelief, and 
declared that “their own guilt, in crucifying the Lord, hath 
condemned them to perpetual servitude.” Efforts to secure 
the conversion of Jews to the faith of the church were for 
the most part dominated by the principle of coercion. If not 
by physical force, then by social oppression, or by denun- 
ciation and argument, as on Holy Cross Day, Jews were to 
be driven into the bosom of the church. Yet, quite apart 
from official attitudes, there were often in the Church gra- 
cious spirits like Francis of Asissi who sought to win Jews 
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to the discipleship of the Saviour Whom they loved. And 
their efforts were never in vain. 

Today the Roman Catholic Church has mellowed in its 
attitude toward Jews. Many members of the priesthood and 
of different Orders have reached out a friendly hand. In 
a recent issue of the International Review of Missions an 
illuminating article by Dr. Joseph Bonsirven, of Paris, fur- 
nished convincing evidence that his church is very much 
alive to the presence of Jews in the various lands in which 
her work is established and that many recruits from Israel 
are being won to her fold. Even in those lands where there 
has been long-continued hostility between Jews and Chris- 
tians there have been numerous conversions. In Vienna be- 
tween 1910 and 1933 there were 5,335 conversions to 
Catholicism. In Hungary during the same period there were 
12,062, while in Poland, that hotbed of virulent anti-semitism, 
the number of converts has led to the organization of a 
number of special centers where Jewish converts gather 
together for fellowship and Christian instruction. 

It is significant that the Roman Church has not organized 
special missionary enterprises for Jews, but has depended 
mainly upon the normal agencies of the church. There are, 
however, two organizations that have as their aim “the con- 
version of the Jews and the instruction of catechumens.” 
These are the Congregation of Our Lady of Sion, comprised 
of nuns, and the Missionary Priests of Our Lady of Sion. 
The activities of these agencies were extended with the 
creation of “The Archconfraternity of Prayer for the con- 
version of Israel.” This association comprises many hundred 
thousands of members in all parts of the world. In a num- 
ber of dioceses “Days of Israel” are kept annually when 
through special sermons and other exercises the interest 
and supplications of the people are directed toward the 
Jews. Dr. Bonsirven remarks: 

“These pious activities represent a characteristic feature 
of Catholic missionary work in Israel, in giving the most 
important place to the supernatural factor. An indirect result 
of this crusade of prayer is to accustom Catholics to take 
an interest in the conversion of Jews and to dissipate the 
more or less conscious anti-semitism with which so many 
of the orthodox are infected. We cannot estimate direct 
results with any accuracy. Nevertheless is it not to these 
prayers that we owe the growing influx of Israelites into 
the fold of the one Shepherd?” 

Other means for reaching Jews are tracts, books, and 
publications relating to the Jewish people. Lectures are also 
used as a means of bringing Jews into contact with Christian 
truth. The Catholic Guild of Israel has also undertaken open 
air work in London with addresses followed by discussion. 
But the chief dependence is placed upon the regular minis- 
tries of parish priests and the daily contacts of Catholics 
with their Jewish neighbors. The root of most conversions 
to Catholicism has been personal influence in the ordinary 
walks of life, in office and worship, in school and college, and 
in the associations of neighbors whose sympathy and kindly 
interest have broken down prejudices and opened the way 
for inquiries concerning the Christian faith. This, as a part 
of every other method, and supported by the prayers of the 
faithful, must always be the most potent method of winning 
Jews to the discipleship of Christ. It is the method of the 
leaven and the dough. It is the method of the Master.—C. J. 
and C. Bulletin. 


By HIS FAITH and testimony Simeon stands as a pillar of 
spiritual strength and direction, revealing unto Mary and 
Joseph the greatness of the Child Whom they had been 
called upon to care for. He stands for all time as a true con- 
fessor of Christ, filled with the Spirit of God, a man of vision. 
He is a glorious example to men of every age. 

—Lutheran Companion. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


JEREMIAH 


Jer. 1: 4f. “I knew thee,” that is, favorably. God “sanc- 
tified” him or set him apart for His purpose before his birth, 
as later the apostle Paul (Gal. 1: 15 cf. Luke 1: 15, 35). He 
has ever raised up “Men for the times’”—a Moses, a David, 
an Elijah, a Jeremiah, a Paul, a Luther. This is an important 
truth (Acts 15: 18; Eph. 1: 11). It should be remembered 
that the prophetic office did not descend from father to son 
as did that of the priest; it rested solely on the direct Divine 
call. It demanded of the prophet thus called entire obedience 
to the Divine word and entire surrender to the Divine will 
(1: 7). Jeremiah felt absolutely certain of his Divine voca- 
tion. He did not seek it, and even made protest against it 
(1: 6). He testifies (20: 7f) that Jehovah persuaded him 
and prevailed; that, amid the sorrows which his prophetic 
office brought upon him, he would willingly have relin- 
quished it, but was unable to do so (17: 16; 20: 9). He was 
convinced that his word was the word of the Lord, and in 
the courage of this conviction he denounced the idolatrous 
people and the false prophets. He was God’s spokesman and 
his word carried with it the power of God (5: 14; 23: 29; 
cf. Heb. 4: 12). 


Jer. 1:11, 12. The “almond tree” in Palestine is the first 
of the trees to blossom (in February) and “awake” out of 
the winter’s sleep. It opens its eyes, so to speak, and 
“watches” for the first dawn of spring. Hence this shoot of 
the “wake-tree” represents the speedy accomplishment of 
these predictions, of which God says, “I ‘watch’ over my 
word to perform it.” In the evil past time God had seemed 
to slumber and sleep! but now He is wide-awake and will 
be watchful to perform the word spoken by the mouth of 
His prophet. God says this to the fearful, hesitating Jere- 
miah for his comfort and encouragement. It took great 
boldness to predict judgment. 


Jer. 1:13f. The “boiling caldron” is another symbol of 
similar import. It indicates that the judgments are ready to 
pour forth and points to the quarter from which they are to 
come—“from the north.” The caldron was a large metal pot 
(Ezek. 24: 11) used for cooking meat (I Sam. 2: 14) large 
enough to prepare a meal for many people (II Kings 4: 38); 
also used for washing purposes (Ps. 60: 8). This pot was 
boiling furiously and was tilted from the north and was 
about to pour its scalding contents upon Judah in the south. 
From the north in earlier times the Assyrians had come 
down and carried the ten tribes captive (Joel 2: 20). But 
now Assyria is on the wane; Babylon is waxing strong, and 
it is the Babylonian invasion which is meant. 


Jer. 1:17. “Thou therefore gird up thy loins.” Moffatt 
renders, “As for you, brace yourself up.” Jehovah bids Jere- 
miah to prepare himself resolutely for the work. The refer- 
ence is to the custom of tucking up into the girdle the flow- 
ing robe, for walking (Ex. 10: 11), running (I Kings 18: 46), 
fighting (Job. 38: 3; cf. Luke 12: 35; Eph. 6: 14; I Peter 
1: 13). “The servant of God must be neither cowardly nor 
slothful.” 


Jeremiah. Chapter 2. Our Bible heads this chapter: “The 
People’s Former Love and Present Apostasy.” The subject 
is that of Jehovah’s faithfulness and Israel’s unfaithfulness. 
Indeed, the question through all Old Testament prophecy is: 
How has the chosen nation responded to its divine origin 
and destined goal? How far has it really been consecrated 
to God under the ordinances of the Law? Prophecy finds the 
answer disappointing; it encounters on every side a falling 
away from God, after the failure of every remedy, and it 
therefore concludes that the vocation of the chosen people 
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is not to be realized under the existing dispensation. And 
so the constant theme of the prophetic discourses is: (1) 
What has God done for Israel? Has He omitted anything 
of mercy or discipline which might conduce to the healing 
of His people as the remedy of their faults? (2) How have 
the people reacted to the gifts of God and requited His love 
and care? How can they meet their God if He enters into 
judgment with them? These are the recurring thoughts in 
the utterances of Jeremiah, and they are the theme of this, 
his first prophecy to Israel; for what he spake and recorded 
in the first chapter was personal to himself. : 


Jer. 2:2. “I remember—thy youth, the love of thine 
espousals”—of thy bethrothal to me in the wilderness after 
the exodus from Egypt, until the marriage contract was 
made at Sinai, when I, Jehovah, became thy Husband, and 
thou, Israel, didst become my bride. There was no strange 
god with Israel then. 


Jer. 2:3. “The first-fruits of his increase.” Just as the 
first-fruits were consecrated to God—His portion of the 
whole harvest—so is Israel among the nations: he is the 
first-fruits of the field of mankind, the first nation to own 
and be owned by the one true God. It is of interest to note 
that the Hebrew word for “first-fruits” is income and that 
it was usually applied to the products of the field. In those 
agricultural times Israel’s produce (that of the fields, or- 
chards and vineyards) was their “income.” Jehovah’s and 
the temple’s “income” consisted in such offerings in kind, 
not, as today, in cash. It is also noteworthy that the first 
gifts of the infant church were the bread and wine brought 
for the observance of the love feast and the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper. What was left over was distributed to 
the needy poor. The first gifts were for “benevolence” not 
for “current expenses.” Nowadays the contrary is the case, 
as our statistics indicate. 


Jer 2:6. Why this apostasy? Because they were un- 
thoughtful and unthankful (“think” and “thank” are twin 
words); because they did not remember and reflect upon 
Jehovah’s deliverance of them from Egypt, His safe guid- 
ance of them through the pathless wilderness and the be- 
stowal upon them of the land of Canaan, the gift of His hand. 
It is the constant complaint of the prophets against Israel’s 
ingratitude (Amos 2: 10; Micah 6: 3f). 


Jer. 2:8. The blame for the wickedness of the people 
chiefly falls on the three leading classes in church and state. 
These were: (1) The selfish priests who “handled the law” 
for their own receipts and personal profit; (2) the apostate 
rulers—kings and princes—and (3) the renegade prophets 
who sought their inspiration not from Jehovah but from 
the local and tribal Baal. Jeremiah here brings a bold in- 
dictment against the persons in power. Dean Stanley points 
out that at that time priests and prophets had reached the 
utmost stage of corruption, and he says of Jeremiah: “He 
who by each of his callings was naturally led to sympathize 
with both, was the doomed antagonist of both, victim of the 
hatred of priests against a priest who attacks his own order, 
the hatred of prophets against a prophet who ventures to 
have a voice and will of his own.” This was to find a later 
parallel in the case of the Pharisee Paul, and in that of 
Martin Luther, priest and monk. History repeats itself in 
spiritual as in material regimes. 


Jer. 2: 11f. The people changed their God for the gods of 
the nations. A commentary well says: “Though the worship 
of the one true God is a nation’s greatest glory, yet it is irk- 
some because it puts a constraint on human passions doubly. 
For, first, it requires obedience to a law revealed from above, 
and next it endeavors to raise men to something higher than 
the mere level of human nature. Hence a true religion 
awakens an antagonism in man’s heart, as naturally as a 
false religion pleases and soothes it.” 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


Wuen Mr. Roosevett is inaugurated President of the 
United States on Janary 20, he will take a prescribed oath 
of office in the background of which is his responsibility 
because of his position to the God of nations. This oath will 
be administered by the Chief Justice of our Supreme Court, 
and not by an ecclesiastical official, our constitution thus 
manifesting the government’s separation from the regime 
of the Church. But in London when George VI presents 
himself for the coronation ceremonies on May 12, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will officiate. The ceremony of inves- 
titure is thus lodged in the Established Church, in distinc- 
tion from the purely civil rite known by Americans. 

But in performing his part at a coronation, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury is obeying orders, and not giving them. There 
was a time in English history when the Church’s superiority 
over the state was recognized and the ecclesiastic officiating 
was a representative of the Pope. It was Henry VIII who 
in the years 1529 to 1536 brought about the severance of 
connections hitherto observed with reference to the papacy 
and obtained for the crown the top position in the English 
Church. He retained the archbishoprics that Rome had 
established, but they were made answerable to him and no 
longer to the Pope. 

Henry VIII was almost a contemporary of Luther. He 
was born in 1491, came to the throne in 1508, and died in 
1547, a year after Luther’s death. His reign was entirely 
with the period during which both Great Britain and the 
continent felt the effects of the same group of co-operative 
and contending forces. In all of these the church was in- 
volved with permanent results. Prior to Henry’s coming to 
his throne, the English clergy and the college circles had 
welcomed the revival of learning and culture of the Renais- 
sance. The printing press made available the New Testa- 
ment of Erasmus’ translation and the classics of Greek 
philosophy and literature. The reformatory movements in 
Germany excited attention in Great Britain; in fact, Henry 
VIII himself in 1521 “replied to Luther” and got for himself 
and his successors the right from Rome to add Defender of 
the Faith to his titles of civic power. But Henry was in 
himself a definite force, one reads. His ambition to strengthen 
the prerogatives of the royal family, that is, of the Tudor 
dynasty, led him into diplomatic negotiations with Spain, 
France, Germany and the Papacy. With the Pope he got on 
well enough until he sought to retire Catharine, his first 
wife, and to marry Anne Boleyn. Neither his troubled con- 
science nor his desire for a son was received as grounds for 
a divorce from the Spanish princess. For reasons of state, 
of which Charles V, Catharine’s brother, was the most pow- 
erful, the Pope refused sanction to the separation. Henry 
then made use of his parliament, and thereby gained for 
himself the authority he sought. An obedient parliament 
severed the bonds with Rome of the English church and 
state and made the King the Pope’s partial successor in 
ecclesiastical authority with the title, Supreme Head in 
Earth of the Church of England. It was not Henry’s inten- 
tion to depart doctrinally from the traditional tenets of the 
Roman faith, and adherence to the church of the nation 
was required by laws that had teeth in them that bit. To 
this successive persecutions testify. These laws have since 
been softened. Both Catholics and Jews, Anglicans and 
Dissenters enjoy freedom of worship and access to civil priv- 
ileges, with one exception. The sovereign of Great Britain 
must be a member of the Church of England. 

It is possible that the present distribution of religious 
affiliations has some bearing on the attitudes of the British 
people toward the orthodoxy of their sovereign. In the 
Cyclopedia Britannica, from which most of the facts above 
stated have been taken, one reads that the Anglican group 
(Church of England) has 2,294,000 adherents. The Roman 
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Catholic group numbers 1,930,000. Besides these, there are 
almost 2,000,000 “dissenters,” three-fifths of whom are Con- 
gregationalists, Wesleyan Methodists and Baptists. It can 
be seen that the Established Church is now a minority in 
membership and thus less free to dominate the life of the 
people. Nevertheless, it continues to have the government’s 
protection in providing financial support, and for its bishops 
there are seats in the House of Lords to the number of 
twenty-six. The Archbishops of Canterbury and of York 
and the bishops of London, Durham and Winchester always 
sit. 

Just what degree of political, partisan maneuvering has 
recently occurred in England one can only guess. Certainly 
the Duke of Windsor gave small heed to the requirements 
of his position as Supreme Head in Earth of the Church of 
England when he settled his affection on a divorced woman. 
And with due regard for his undoubted popularity among 
the people, it is easy to suppose that he gave some of them 
a capital chance to make an attack on the episcopal au- 
thorities when they supported the cabinet bringing George 
VI to the throne. 


IN A BROTHER’S INTEREST 


By A. R. Steck, D.D., First Church, Carlisle, Pa. 
John 1: 42. “And he brought him unto Jesus.” 


TuIs 1s satp of Andrew. He had himself found the Mes- 
siah; and now he desires first of all to bring his own brother, 
Simon Peter, to meet Jesus. With deeper ecstasy than in 
these unemotional days we can readily believe, he breath- 
lessly announces to Peter the triumphant discovery of the 
promised Messiah. He had seen Him, heard Him, felt the 
measureless thrill of His presence and penetrating power. 
“We have found the Messiah!” Under the natural dictates of 
his own brotherly heart, and more under the quiet prompt- 
ing of the secret Spirit, Andrew is constrained to bring his 
brother Simon to Jesus. “And he brought him unto Jesus!” 

In a little while Simon sees Jesus; and Jesus looks upon 
Simon. Not only was Simon changed by that meeting, but 
constructively the whole world was changed by what came 
out of that meeting and the interview which followed it. 
How natural was the action of Andrew,—how spiritually 
beautiful! 


Is it not strange that we who today have taken upon us 
the name of Christ are so timid, so reluctant to bring men 
to the Saviour? We pass them in the street, jostle them in 
the market place, join them in the social circle, yet we never 
speak to them, never engage their minds with thought of the 
eternal hope. We would not do that in business, nor in 
politics, nor in any of the more personal relations of life. 
Spiritually, how strange and unbecoming that is! Yet I am a 
Christian if I am born again, if I “know” Jesus the Saviour 
of men. What is it, what secret fatal restraint is it that, like 
an impassable barrier, lifts itself between my unsaved ac- 
quaintances and me? How much Christ loses by that failure! 
How much the Kingdom forfeits the example and influence 
of those whom I might win for Christ! Aye, how much I 
myself lose in spiritual strengthening and in that deep and 
holy joy which whelms us in a sense of blessedness when 
we have brought a man, a woman, unto Jesus! 


SomeEonE has rightly said, “One with Christ is a ma- 
jority.” In days when the good has its back to the wall, that 
is good doctrine to remember. So long as Christ is in us, 
with us, for us, no child of God has any right to be depressed. 
“Christ is in the field when He is most invisible.” “If God 
be for us, who can be against us?” Conversely, if God were 
against us, who could be for us?—Exchange. 
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Epiphany ends January 24. The season allotted by 
the church for a special offering from Sunday schools 
in behalf of Foreign Missions ends with Epiphany. 


A CONGREGATION OF SAINTS 


Bear IN MIND that the Lutheran requirements for saint- 
ship are less exacting than those usually claimed necessary 
for the title in Roman Catholic circles. First of all, one need 
not be dead in order to qualify. Also miracles of healing, or 
magic or leadership need not be performed in sepulchres or 


elsewhere. A saint is one who has such faith in Jesus Christ 


as to have from Him the garment of righteousness. Such a 
believer is truly an holy one, but his holiness is counted 
unto him: it is true because it is that which is the gift of the 
Redeemer. A congregation of saints is, then, a company of 
persons who are truly believers in our Lord and heirs by 
adoption of the Father and citizens of the kingdom of heaven. 
Their faith makes them saints, and the gifts of grace bestowed 
upon them by the Holy Spirit whereby they are His body 
make them a congregation. 

Without setting up impossible standards of individual and 
group conduct, it seems both possible and probable that they 
who constitute a congregation of believers can give evidence 
of their connection with God. They will naturally have days, 
gatherings and rites that cannot be of significance to per- 
sons who are not fellow believers. For example, Sunday, the 
day which the apostles of Jesus and the early church dis- 
tinguished from the Sabbath of Judaism by naming it the 
Lord’s Day, deserves hallowing by all who accept Christ as 
their Lord. It marks His victory over, death, His meeting 
His disciples in their gatherings in the Upper Room, and it 
renews for groups of people assembled in His name the 
privileges of corporate prayer. There are other benefits 
derived from the setting apart of the first day of the week, 
among them rest from labor and companioning with each 
other. But the main reason for the regard for Sunday by 
Christians is the fact that it is to a peculiar degree the Lord’s 
Day. Surely Jesus Himself has indicated certain expecta- 
tions relative to its hours to which Christians are expected 
to give heed. 

In our Catechism we do not prescribe anything resembling 
the so-called Blue Laws. We teach that Christians should 
so fear and love God as not to despise His Word and the 
preaching of the Gospel but deem it holy and willing to hear 
and learn it. Such concentration of time and thought upon 
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the Word will lead to church attendance, reverence for the 
sacraments instituted by our Lord, and defense of the com- 
munity of believers against the inroads of secularism and 
open sinning. 

Such regard for the sanctity of Sunday will restrain a 
believer from listening to radio buffoonery while his pastor 
and a few of the members of his congregation are engaged 
in prayer. He will not substitute a movie or a theatrical 
performance for a period of worship. He will not sneak by 
his obligations on the score of fatigue, need of recreation or 
the lack of interest in his church. a 

A believer in Christ will be, or at least should be, pecu- 
liarly sensitive to the distinctive institutions of his religion. 
Many Christians exhibit more awareness of the emblems of 
their nation than of the insignia of their faith. We need more 
emphasis on thoughtfulness for the Lord’s Word, the Lord’s 
House, the Lord’s Day, the Lord’s Name, and the Lord’s 
Church. We put them too far into the background of daily 
life. We expose them to contempt and to commercializa- 
tion. Christians should not rob their altars and each other 
and turn the spoils of their theft over, to rivals of the Gospel. 


EARLY EASTER 


THE FirST full moon after the twenty-first of March comes 
early this year. It falls on the twenty-sixth and thus makes 
Sunday, March 28, the date for Easter. When this great 
church festival cuts into the Trinity season by coming late 
in April, the church does not suffer. But when we must 
celebrate the resurrection of our Lord in March, then Ash 
Wednesday is early in February, and the Sundays after 
Epiphany are few in number. This year we have only three 
Sundays between January 6 and Septuagesima, January 24; 
the loss of the Epiphany lessons and the shortness of the 
period given to our Foreign Mission work are good reasons © 
for approval of a fixed Easter in the church and civil cal- 
endars. 

For us Lutherans there is an additional source of regret 
when the festival portion of the ecclesiastical year is short- 
ened by an early Easter. Catechetical instruction and inten- 
sive visiting among the pastors’ lists of prospective members 
are both affected. Palm Sunday has long been recognized 
as the day for confirming catechumens and that day or the 
following Easter for the reception of members by letter of 
transfer or “otherwise.” When two or three weeks are cut 
out of the pre-Easter season, both catechetical instruction 
and preparation of others for enrollment are curtailed. The 
church would be much benefited if Easter came always in 
early April. 

Many pastors will shift confirmation to Whitsunday in or- 
der to complete the studies in the Catechism: others will 
ask for more than weekly meetings for their classes under 
instruction. But neither of these takes care of the work 
among the adult detached and delinquent people in the 
parish. The normal growth of our congregations consists 
of two factors: (1) Adult baptism and confirmation, and 
(2) transfer and “otherwise.” In recent years the average 
from the second has fallen discouragingly below the aver- 
age of the years from 1920 to 1930. Adult accessions should 
receive intensive treatment. The number of adults un- 
churched grows year by year. 

In one section of the church the chairman of the syn- 
odical Committee on Evangelism has called a conference of 
pastors and representatives of congregations. In other places, 
“follow-up” of the recent National Preaching Mission has 
been arranged and interest thus enlarged. Certainly some- 
thing should be done in every congregation to counteract 
the shortening of time due to early Easter. If the church 
councils, missionary societies, Sunday school teachers and 
Luther League leaders will offer the pastor their co-opera- 
tion, the congregation’s growth will be less seriously 
affected by the calendar. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


THERE USED to be a yarn about a Jew who asked for burial 
in an Irish cemetery, and explained that there his satanic 
majesty would never even look for him, let alone get pos- 
session of him. It sounded probable enough in those early 
days, but now the National Lutheran Council’s News Bulletin 
reports on the authority of the Jesuit journal, America, that 
an Irish rabbi, whose name is Isaac Herzog, has become 
Chief Rabbi of Palestine. We are wondering whether the 
modern Irish are putting something over on John Bull. 


The same bulletin (January 1, 1937) reported that war 
expenditures in the United States in 1927 amounted to 
$1,407,000,000 while only $833,000,000 was used in support 
of the nation’s churches. In the year ending last December 
31, armament absorbed $1,461,000,000 and $593,000,000 was 
given for the religious enterprises of the country. In them- 
selves the figures are not surprising. The “rate of pay” in 
the civil and ecclesiastical realms is not subject to very ac- 
curate audits, but obviously the maintenance of organiza- 
tions for religion, besides being free from the factors of com- 
petition characteristic of secular trades, contains a tremen- 
dous amount of unpaid, because volunteered, support. For 
example, the vast teaching work carried on in Sunday and 
weekday religious schools (exclusive of parochial schools) 
requires little money for salaries, yet reaches over 21,000,000 
scholars. A great deal of other church work is done “for 
nothing” and the average salary that is paid pastors is far 
below the amount given the personnel of the army and navy. 


Not Comparable 


While one can approve the intentions of those who paral- 
lel the cost of military maintenance with that of the church, 
there is very little weight of argument in the figures. It 
cannot be said that the increase of expenditure for the army 
and navy caused a decrease from that received in an earlier 
year by the church. There is no reason to claim that if less 
was allotted the military establishment of the country, the 
ecclesiastical institutions would benefit thereby. It must 
also be noted that the sums spent for war are collected by 
taxation: every man, woman and child pays a share. The 
church’s support is given voluntarily by a portion of those 
who are enrolled as members of congregations. 

The only comparison possible at this time is that of pur- 
pose. Both church and state are vigorously insisting on the 
prevention of war. We personally refuse to doubt the sin- 
cerity of President Roosevelt and the Congress in strength- 
ening the power of the nation to defend itself against attack. 
We respectfully suggest that resources for defense are not 
a temptation toward aggression. We believe our church acted 
wisely at its recent convention in the resolutions adopted 
concerning war. As a church we are bound to bring con- 
stantly and fully to the people the teachings of Jesus con- 
cerning peace: thus Christianity creates “the will for peace.” 
For revolutionary Russians, militaristic Japanese, Wotanized 
Germans and Mars-intoxicated Italians, a large, well-organ- 
ized, well-equipped army and navy is the surest, quickest, 
cheapest and only generator of their will to peace. 


Reminded of Ancient Egypt 


Preruaps the connection is peculiar to the editorial mind, 
but that open letter of Mr. Harry Hodges in this issue made 
us think of the command of a Pharaoh that required the 
Israelites to make bricks without straw. We do not for a 
moment compare the spirit that is back of the complaint of 
Mr. Hodges to the deliberate malice of that ancient ruler. 
Thoughtless neglect of response to one of a series of an- 
nual requests is condemned. We merely comment that 
when the church’s pastors fail to function between their 


congregations and the regularly established agencies of 
service, the result is failure by the church to achieve results. 
Let us get the situation clearly before us. 

The United Lutheran Church, in order to systematize the 
presentations of its missionary and other operations, assigns 
to boards participating in the receipts for its apportionment 
one or more weeks annually in which to explain the work 
for whose performance they are responsible. To the Pen- 
sion Board the season of Advent is given, and printed lit- 
erature is provided for distribution to the churches. No 
board or agency has the post-office addresses of the million 
members of the United Lutheran Church: they could not 
afford to send them information by mail if they had. Instead 
they invite pastors to indicate a number of pamphlets and 
other printed sheets to be distributed and request their 


' sending. This the Pension Board did last year, and of 3,000 


clergymen seventy-seven replied. Meantime there is com- 
plaint that the church is falling down because it is unin- 
formed. 

We take no pleasure in making this neglect public but we 
feel constrained to tell the truth about the situation. The 
experience of the Pension Board is the frequent one for all 
the boards and agencies that seek the co-operation of the 
pastors in getting information and appeals to the people. 
We are emphatic in declaring that there is nothing malicious 
in this failure to give the boards and committees access to 
the eyes and minds of the church’s membership. It is, how- 
ever, a deep-seated habit of indifference, encouraged, one 
suspects, by some church councils, who “protect” the people 
from being bothered with appeals for financial aid. Foreign 
Missions during Epiphany, American Missions during Lent, 
Education in June, Parish Education and Inner Missions in 
the Fall can all be presented if pastors will conscientiously 
act as intermediants. All clergymen should do so. It is they 
who authorize and empower the boards and committees, 
since they are the determining majority in all synods and in 
the United Lutheran Church. 


The Due of Church Officials 


By cuurcH officials we mean those chosen by conventions 
of the United Lutheran Church and of the synods to offices 
of administration: also the secretaries of boards, committees 
and auxiliaries like the Luther League and the Women’s 
Missionary Society. Without exception, these are serving 
positions, not initiative and possesive. For example, the 
United Lutheran Church adopts a budget and sets up a per- 
centage ratio of distribution which the treasurer follows 
meticulously. But he can divide among boards and commit- 
tees only the sum he receives from the synods, however 
harrowingly conscious he may be of woeful conditions 
among those dependent for support on the checks mailed 
out each month from his office. But if synodical treasurers 
are lax, or if congregations do not enable the treasurers of 
their synods to make “monthly payments on apportionment,” 
then the treasurer of the United Lutheran Church can only 
worry and wonder how brethren can be so indifferent to 
each other. Missionaries on the field, educators, retired pas- 
tors and widows of pastors in turn are exposed to anxiety 
that is unnecessary because it could be avoided. 

We emphasize the seriousness of the information brought 
by .Secretary Hodges’ “open letter,” less because of the 
failure of the Pension Board to share in the generosity of 
the people last December than because of the widespread 
weakness of our church that is exposed and for the con- 
tinuance of which the pastors must accept major respon- 
sibility. Unless our boards, committees and agencies can 
have the chance to tell their stories to the membership we 
cannot function as a great church. The minister should not 
keep his parishioners in ignorance of the church’s needs. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“WHILE HE YET SPAKE, BEHOLD A 
BRIGHT CLOUD OVERSHADOWED 
THEM; AND BEHOLD A VOICE OUT 
OF THE CLOUD, WHICH SAID, THIS 
IS MY BELOVED SON IN WHOM I 
AM WELL PLEASED; HEAR YE HIM. 
AND WHEN THE DISCIPLES HEARD 
IT, THEY FELL ON THEIR FACE 
AND WERE SORE AFRAID. AND 
JESUS CAME AND TOUCHED THEM 
AND SAID, ARISE, AND BE NOT 
AFRAID.” 


O wondrous type, O vision fair 

Of glory that the church shall share; 
Which Christ upon the mountain shows, 
Where brighter than the sun He glows! 


From age to age the tale declare, 

How with the three disciples there; 
Where Moses and Elias meet, 

The Lord holds converse high and sweet. 


The Law and Prophets there have place, 
The chosen witnesses of grace; 
The Father’s voice from out the cloud 
Proclaims His only Son aloud. 


With shining face and bright array, 
Christ deigns to manifest today 
What glory shall to faith be given 
When we enjoy our God in heaven. 


And Christian hearts are raised on high 
By that great vision’s mystery, 

For which in thankful strains we raise 
On this glad day the voice of praise. 


O Father, with th’ Eternal Son 

And Holy Spirit ever One, 

Vouchsafe to bring us by Thy grace 

To see Thy glory face to face. 
—Unknown. 


THE LITTLE TEMPLE OF 
THE TWENTY BELLS 


By Blanche Elizabeth Wade 


ONCE UPON a time there was a little tem- 
ple in a toy garden—you know those little 
Japanese toy gardens that are made in a 
round, low dish or oblong tray. Well, this 
was just that sort, and the little boy who 
owned it called the temple the Little Tem- 


ple of the Twenty Bells, because upon the ~ 


twenty corners of the temple, which looked 
as though it had one roof right above 
another, there were twenty tiny bells. 

From the Little Temple of the Twenty 
Bells you could see all that was going on 
in the garden. You could look up at the 
mountain behind called Fujiyama and 
across a little valley to another mountain 
and down a winding path to the small 
river, and you could see small figures of 
men and women and storks and a deer 
and water birds, and an owl fastened into 
a tree, and many such things. 

One night Harold had been playing with 
the garden, which was on a low table in 
the bay window of his nursery. The full 
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moon had risen early and made the room 
so light that for fun he did not ask his 
mother or his nurse to turn on the electric 
light. 

Well, all at once, as Harold sat watching 
what was going on in the little garden, he 
heard the twenty tiny bells on the temple 
corners begin to ring. They never had rung 
in the daytime, for they were made of clay 
like the rest of the temple. But now they 
tinkled a soft, Japanese tinkle. 

“Hoot, whoo-oo0, whoo-oo!” said the little 
owl up in the pine tree. “What a fine night. 
Just the sort of night for me to fly!” and 
Harold saw him fly across the valley to 
another tall pine tree near the Little Tem- 
ple of the Twenty Bells. 

There was a little splashing sound down 
on the river, and round a bend of it came 
the little boat that Harold had moored 
near a real, growing water plant. Its sail 
filled with the wind, and on it came till 
it reached the wishing bridge. There it 
stopped, and out came a gangplank to the 
shore, and off the gangplank stepped a 
man with a bale over his shoulder. He 
went up to the top of the bridge. 

“T wish,” said he, “to have a safe jour- 
ney with this bale of silk, up the lonely 
path to the Temple of the Twenty Bells.” 

Then he went down to the shore and 
began to walk up the long, lonely, winding 
path. 

“Wait a minute,” said a stork that had 
been standing on one foot in the water. “I 
heard your wish, and I will make it come 
true across these colored sands by going 
with you as far as the old stone lantern 
where the rocks begin.” Harold saw the 
stork walk with the man across the col- 
ored sands at some distance from the river 
bank. The stork bowed when the man 
thanked him, and went home. 

“You made a wish on the wishing 
bridge,” said the lantern, “and I will make 
it come true as far as my light will go.” 
And all at once a bright light shone from 
the holes in the side of ‘the lantern, and 
the man walked far up the path after 
thanking the lantern, which blinked back 
at him. 

The light helped him to the next turn, 
and in the last faint rays of it he saw a 
deer standing. 

“Your wish on the wishing bridge will 


come true so far as I can help you,” said 


the deer and walked by the man’s side a 
long way when only starlight and the 
moon showed the path. Then the deer had 
to go off into the woods, but the man saw 
a little tea house standing just beside the 
nearest tree. 

A young girl came out and said, “Your 
wish on the wishing bridge will come true 
for the next mile, but have some tea to 
rest you.” And she brought hima tiny pot 
of tea and a plate of rice cakes. Then she 
had her servant walk with the man a mile, 
and that brought him to the woods behind 
which stood the Temple of the Twenty 


Bells. The man thanked the servant, who 
went back, and all at once there was a 
little whir of wings, and “Whoo-00?” said 
the owl. “Is it you? Your wish will come 


true, for I’ll take you the rest of the way.” 


And he flew low in the trees, and guided 
the man to the temple steps, where stood 
a funny little priest. 

“Your present of fine silk for my temple 
is received with thanks,” said the priest, 
“and for your reward you shall stay here 
and rest and hear the music of the twenty 
bells. They ring only once like this when 
the moon is full. Listen well, for you will 
hear the sweetest voice in the world.” 

Why, it was the sweefest voice in the 
whole world! It was mother’s, and there 
she stood ready to put Harold into his 
soft bed!—Selected. 


THE MAN FROM MEXICO 
A New Year’s Story 
By Merritt B. Allen 


(Concluded from last week) 

In SILENCE the men watched them cross 
the yard, pass the water-tank and corral, 
and set out toward the creek. Of a sudden 
a roar split the air, there was the sound 
of splintering boards and whining wires, 
drumming hoofs, and a great, black-and- 
white form shot into view from behind the 
corral. 

“Look, look!” Cal cried. “Mike’s loose.” 

Mike was a Holstein bull recently ar- 
rived from the East and being held in a 
small yard for a few days before being 
sent on to the Double A dairy ranch. He 
was an immense animal, weighing nearly 
a ton, and, while naturally of a quiet na- 
ture, the excitement of transportation, 
coupled with the unaccustomed confine- 
ment, had inflamed his temper beyond 
control. He now paused a moment in the 
open; then, with another blood-curdling 
roar, lowered his head and charged the 
preacher and Billy. 

The cow-punchers leaped to their feet, 
and more than one tanned face was white. 
There was no time to get the horses; even 
before a rifle could be brought from the 
bunkhouse it would be too late. Haskins 
and the boy were unarmed on the open 
plain with the bull between them and the 
corral, the nearest refuge. There was no 
help that could reach them in time. 

“Look!” Cal froze in his tracks, his wild 
eyes on the man beside his little son. They 
saw him snatch the scarlet blanket from 
off the boy, and, waving it before him, 
advance to meet the bull. It seemed a 
miracle, but the bull’s sharp horns found 
only the blanket, for at the last instant 
the man, nimble as a squirrel, had slipped 
aside, and, as the great form shot past, 
he turned and drove one of the fish-spears 
deep into the animal’s flank. 

With a roar that shook the ground, Mike 
dug his feet into the dirt, wheeled, and 
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repeated the charge. He was wild, but the 
man was perfectly cool. He stood poised 
lightly, unafraid, in absolute command of 
the situation. To the watchers the insig- 
nificant little figure had suddenly become 
as heroic as Horatius at the bridge. In 
some marvelous manner he had regained 
the blanket, and was waving it tauntingly 
in one hand, while with the other he 
brandished the second fish-spear. The bull 
hurled himself at him; Haskins leaped up 
and to one side, caught and for a moment 
clung to the imbedded spear while he 
twisted it savagely in the flesh. The bull 
was crazed. Half a dozen times in as many 
minutes this was repeated, and each time 
it seemed that the preacher’s life was 
missed by a narrower margin. ; 

By then Billy had taken a wide circle, 
and reached the safety of the corral; but 
Haskins was nearly in the same spot. 
Down by the bunkhouse the men were 
watching, spellbound. 

“Why don’t he work over toward the 
corral?” someone asked tensely. 

But at last Cal Jones had taken the 
little minister’s correct measure. “He’s no 
quitter,” he said, his eyes shining. “He’s 
going to lick that bull in a fair fight..He’s 
a man!” 

Out in the open, Haskins was deliber- 
ately preparing for the last act. The bull 
stood panting, studying his antagonist with 
his wicked eyes. This time the man did 
not wait the charge, but slowly advanced, 
shaking the blanket, the spear held behind 
his back in his right hand. The bull low- 
ered his head and bore down upon him. 
Haskins stopped, but he was not poised 
to leap. He planted his feet firmly, the 
blanket dropped, and as the savage head 
swept over it the spear shot up; then, with 
every ounce of the man’s strength behind 
it, it came down between the bull’s shoul- 
der and neck and pierced the heart. Has- 
kins whirled to one side, bowed with a 
flourish to his audience, and stood smiling 
without another look at the bull that had 
staggered a few steps and fallen dead. 

The men rushed out to greet him, to 
shake his hand, to pound him on the back. 

“TI was sorry to kill your bull,” he said 
to Cal; “but a matador wins or dies. It 
is a point of honor.” 

“Matador!” Cal cried. “Have you been in 
the bull-ring?” 

“Yes; for six years in Mexico. I gave it 
up to be an evangelist.” 

The brawny ranch-owner took the little 
man’s hand. “You have saved my boy,” he 
said huskily. “If there is anything on the 
ranch you want, ask for it.” 

The preacher looked up shyly. “I would 
like to have you and the boys begin the 
new year by attending my meetings,” he 
said. 

“A useless request,” Cal replied, looking 
at the others, “for we would have gone 
anyway. We like to listen to a man’s man.” 
—Boy Life. 


THE EGOTIST DEFINED 


Freppy: “Father, what is an egotist?” 

Father: “An egotist, my son, is one who 
tells you about himself what you intended 
to tell him about yourself!” 
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ON THE WOLF TRAIL 
By Lee Willenborg 
(Concluded from last week) 


THERE WAS no moon, but the reflected 
light from the surrounding snow was 
ample. Walt could see well enough to 
dress, a simple matter of shoes and mack- 
inaw and woolen cap. Very cautiously he 
picked up the ax from its niche behind 
the woodbox. He tiptoed across the cabin 
and lifted the door latch, pausing to listen 
to the heavy snores of Matt and the lighter 
ones of Joe. To lash on his snowshoes was 
the work of a moment. Then, picking up 
the gunnysack he had hidden in the shed, 
he pointed toward the wolf den. 

The soft breeze of the afternoon had 
given place to a cold and biting wind that 
stiffened the surface of the snow and made 
the going much easier. That this would 
work even to greater advantage to the 
wolves, should they happen to pursue him, 
did not enter into his calculations. He 
would be back at the cabin with captive 
whelps before the parent wolves could 
discover their loss; he was supremely con- 
fident of that. It would be great luck if he 
could come strolling in at breakfast time, 
nonchalantly announce the capture of the 
whelps, and watch the look of amazed in- 
credulity upon the faces of these “old 
duffers.” ; 

He made as direct a line as possible to 
the den. Nearing it, he made a complete 
circle around it, studying the wolves’ foot- 
prints with only the sketchiest idea of their 
significance. But good luck was with him 
—as is frequently the case with tender- 
feet. The parent wolves were absent. It 
was no great trouble entering the den, nor 
did he have long to wait till his eyes 
focused an adjustment to the inner gloom. 
There were five whelps crowded against 
the far wall, their baby snarls scarcely 
louder than the mew of a kitten, but filled, 
nevertheless, with unmistakable savagery. 
Walt had a bad two minutes; the baby 
fangs cut like knives. But presently two 
of the whelps were trapped securely in 
the gunnysack, and Walt backed into the 
outdoors with a sigh of relief. 

As he swung along there came from the 
sack tiny voices of harsh, impotent rage. 
These grew less frequent and finally 
ceased. Walter wasted a precious minute 
assuring himself that the cubs were not 
smothered. The sack grew heavier, and he 
shifted it from shoulder to shoulder with 
increasing frequency. 

A faint streak of gray appeared in the 
east. Soon this was followed by a wide 
diffusion of light washed by tones of color 
faint as mist. He swung sharply to the 
left. From the next hilltop, marked by 
an upthrust crag of granite, he would be 
able to see the cabin, a mile or more away. 
But as he turned, some faint movement 
behind him caught his eye. It was more a 
feeling than an actual visioning. He 
whirled round, and for a second his heart 
stood still and a cold chill went rippling 
up his spine. There, below and behind 
him and scarce a quarter of a mile away, 
came a gray wolf. 

To reach the upthrust crag ahead was 


the work of but a few seconds. Scrambling 


to its summit, a good eight feet, Walt 
fancied he could feel the hot breath of the 
enraged mother wolf fanning his sweat- 
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chilled neck. To his surprise, the beast 
had stopped. Her) laboring lungs blew a 
cloud of fog about her through which Walt 
noted long white fangs and a muzzle 
wrinkled in a snarl of wrath and hate. 
Why did she pause a hundred paces off? 
He understood her rage, but not her hes- 
itation. Presently her pointed muzzle 
lifted and a long, blood-chilling howl 
broke the brooding winter silence. This 
time it was answered by her mate, far off, 
faint, and indescribably sinister. Soon 
Walt picked out a flying shape far below 
that speedily grew in size until it resolved 
itself into a great gray brute, heavier, 
taller, and more bitterly implacable-look- 
ing than the female. The beasts stood, 
eyeing Walt narrowly for a moment; then, 
seemingly agreed upon some plan, they 
separated, the male cutting around to the 
rear of the crag, the female approaching 
slowly from the front. Walt took a fresh 
grip on the ax and wet his lips with a 
tongue that seemed strangely thick. 

Matt awoke with a start. It was not the 
stray sunbeam cutting through the cabin 
window; it was the bitter howl of a timber 
wolf cutting through the ghostly hush of. 
the winter dawn. “Look at that empty 
bunk!” he cried, leaping to the floor and 
reaching for his shoes. 

Again came that eerie wolf call across 
the quiet air. 

“That poor dumb fool is bein’ chased by 
wolves!” Matt exclaimed. “I should ’a’ tied 
him!” 

In a few seconds Matt and Joe swung 
out of the cabin, Matt giving utterance to 
a long, deep-throated “Hal-loo!” Silently 
they raced across the snow, following Walt’s 
earlier shoe marks. But the tragedy they 
had expected was not being enacted; it 
was not even a drama. For in tragedy or 
drama there must be actors, and here there 
was but one. Of the wolves there was no 
trace, save their footprints in the snow. 
Walt was very pale, but he smiled. Quickly 
he told of his adventure that had begun 
in bravado and ended in humility. 

“So you opened the sack an’ turned the 
whelps loose, eh?” Joe questioned. 

“Yes; and you should have seen the old 
wolves grab them and get out! Mighty 
snappy work, if you ask me!” Walt an- 
swered with a grin. 

“Well, youngster,” Joe said, holding out 
a calloused hand, “I had you guessed all 
wrong. I’d ’a’ bet you didn’t have the sand 
to try it. Will you shake?” 

“And I had you wrong,” Walt answered, 
gripping Joe’s hand. “I wanted to show 
you that I wasn’t so green as you thought 
me. Sure, I'll shake.” 

Some three months later Joe was taking 
the bars off a crate that contained a half- 
grown, sad-eyed collie. As the last bar fell 
away the pup stepped out, wagged his tail, 
and looked at Joe wistfully. Joe dropped 
to his haunches and held out a friendly, 
calloused hand. The pup licked it and Joe 
gently rubbed the base of the pup’s ears. 

“Well,” he said, as he sat down in the 
rear of the settlement store, “in a way, 
young Truman owed me a dog, seein’ as 
how he spilled my chance at the wolf 
whelps. Still, it was mighty handsome for 
him to send me this dog; he’s a likely- 
lookin’ youngster. I reckon we'll be right 
good friends. Eh, pup?” 

—Our Young People. 
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HUMAN NEEDS MET 


Jesus Ministers to a Cripple and a Crowd 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 5: 2-9; 6: 8-15. The Sunday School Lesson for January 24 


Why pip Jesus work miracles? The two 
miracles for this lesson are referred to in 
the lesson title as miracles of mercy. In 
one He met the needs of a crippled man, 
and in the other of a hungry crowd. It 
looks as though Jesus was particularly 
concerned about the bodily comfort of per- 
sons. No doubt He was, but this was not 
His dominant purpose. Even the cripple 
was led to know the significance of his 
spiritual need and to realize the power of 
Jesus to make him spiritually whole. The 
crowd caught a new meaning concerning 
Jesus, and interpreted “the sign which he 
did” as evidence that He was “the prophet 
that cometh into the world.” Jesus said 
that He came to minister. His ministering 
was by word and deed. He did not search 
for opportunities to work miracles or do 
* “signs.” He was not trying to win public 
applause by exciting curiosity. He was 
not endeavoring to build up the Kingdom 
by demonstrating that He had miracle- 
working power. But, when occasion re- 
quired He used His power to help per- 
sons, as He did in curing a cripple and 
feeding a crowd. But a real need propor- 
tionate to the power and mercy manifested 
occasioned His miracles. He did not play 
to the galleries. 


A Cripple 


Apparently Jesus was going about in 
Jerusalem incognito. He may have been 
alone, for no reference is made to His dis- 
ciples. He came by the pool of Bethesda. 
This was an interesting place, for a per- 
sistent superstition had grown up, which 
promised a cure to the first person who 
got into the water when it was disturbed 
by rising bubbles. That an angel “trou- 
bled the water” became a common belief. 
Around this artificial pool had been built 
a series of porches. Probably at any time 
during the day a number of unfortunate 
persons, the bodily afflicted, would be seen 
there. Jesus passed that way and singled 
out a man who for thirty-eight years had 
been afflicted. His infirmity made it im- 
possible for him to get down the steps into 
the water ahead of others. There must 
have been something appealing about this 
man’s case. Jesus’ question to the man 
was strange; certainly he would say yes. 
Why else would he be there, if not to be 
made whole? But the man knew of but 
one way to a cure, and that way was 
denied him because he had nobody to 
help him hurry into the water. He had 
learned, to his discouragement, that no 
one was willing to step aside and allow 
him to get into the water first. Probably 
he hoped that Jesus would assist him. But 
Jesus made no comment on the man’s com- 
plaint. His word to the cripple was a 
command to walk. How could he obey 
such a cruel command? He had no power 
to arise and walk. Then the unexplained 
miracle took place; the man got up and 
walked. 

It was a need of the man’s body that 
Jesus met. This man may have had am- 


bition and good purposes and wise plans, 
but his helpless body defeated him. His 
great need was a sound body. No medical 
skill could change his body. He was 
doomed. The superstition which he trusted 
would only deceive him. He was a burden 
to himself and family and society. Anyone 
passing by would have commented that if 
this man could be cured he might become 
a useful citizen. But with such a body he 
was of doubtful worth. Jesus met this 
evident need. He ministered to the man 
in terms of what he apparently needed 
most. Ultimately Jesus ministered to him 
spiritually, but Jesus found access to the 
man’s inner life by curing his body. That 
Jesus cares about the physical cannot be 
questioned. That He used His power in a 
ministry of mercy, this cured cripple knew 
and remembered. 


A Crowd 


A crowd of curious persons, running 


after Jesus because of the “signs” He did, 


received a chance to get a truer concep- 
tion of Jesus. He taught them, offering 
them the truth, for “he spake to them of 
the kingdom of God.” The motive of Jesus 
was His zeal to have all men know His 
divine message. He had no particular in- 
terest in performing a miracle; that was 
incidental, coming at the close of the day 
and in conformity to the custom of hos- 
pitality which then “obtained. However, 
this miracle, the feeding of the five thou- 
sand, was exceptional. It caught the im- 
agination of the gospel writers so that all 
four of them included it in their record. 
This crowd was en route to Jerusalem for 
the Passover. To see Jesus, about Whom 
they had heard much, was a lure to them, 
so He was followed. On foot they went 
around the end of the lake and came where 
Jesus was with His disciples in quest of 
rest. The details of the miracles are 
familiar. The parts played in it by Philip 
and Andrew and the lad stand out. The 


THINK OF THESE 


Orprnary and special needs are met by 
Jesus. 


The more we are with Jesus the more 
unexpected things He does for us. 


Jesus cannot stand superstition; He 
supplants it with Himself and His own 
way of working. 


Human judgment often interferes with 
faith. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


January 18-24 


M. Christ Heals the Sick. John 5: 2-9. 

T. Christ Feeds the Hungry. John 6: 8-15. 
W. One with the Father. John 5: 19-29. 

Th. The Compassion of Jesus. Matt. 9: 32-38. 
F. Heavenly Manna. John 6: 22-33. 

Sat. The Spirit of Helpfulness. Matt. 25: 31-40. 
S. God’s Goodness. Psalm 146: 5-10. 
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scene itself was attractive. The miraculous 
supply of food was inexplicable. The re- 
action of the crowd was natural, but it 
was disappointing to Jesus. To the crowd 
the miracle was the big thing. The farthest 
they went in understanding Jesus was to 


say that He was the coming, promised — 


prophet. But his power to supply food 
was uppermost in their thinking. What a 
king He would be! No worry about sup- 
plies with Jesus as king! 


Jesus met the crowd’s need of food. He - 


ministered to the crowd as a teacher and 
as a provider. They missed the import of 
His teaching; they seized the hope of being 
provided for by Him. His compassion on 
them was not because they lacked food, 
but because they were shepherdless. He 
would be their Shepherd, not their King. 
It was a miracle of mercy, to be sure, that 
Jesus fed them, but He wanted to do more 
for them than multiply loaves and fishes. 
The cripple was cured in body and was 
found willing to be helped in spirit; the 
crowd was given food to eat, but was not 
found fit to receive spiritual blessing. Jesus 
hunted up the cured cripple as he wor- 
shiped in the temple; He dismissed the 
crowd and went alone to the mountain to 
worship. 


ON THE WAY 


WE ARE on the way in 1937. We have not 
gone far, but we are headed for something. 
Perhaps we set some goal as we swung 
across the line into this year. Possibly we 
resolved what we would be and do as the 
weeks go by. 

This is true of us individually. It is also 
true of the church and its school. These 
are on the way—the church and its school. 
Probably statements were made on the first 
Sunday of the new year as to what was 
ahead to be done. Some specified under- 
takings were outlined, some courses were 
begun, some reckoning was done as to 
possible accomplishments this year. We 
have not gone far into the year, but even 
a week is long enough to provide some 
evidence of faithfulness in reaching to- 
ward a goal. Any suggestion of laxness or 
indifference should be dealt with mo- 
mentarily. 

All this throws an unescapable respon- 
sibility on leaders. As they maintain their 
pace there is hope for keeping church and 
schoo! advancing without stragglers from 
the ranks. On which Sunday, if on any, 
will the let-down become noticeable? If 
and when it is, what will be done about it? 
When, if at all, will interest lag on the 
part of those present at church or of pupils 
in classes? Suppose’ some lagging is de- 
tected, what can be done to offset it? The 
things that have happened in former years 
ought to quicken our reaction against 
having any repetitions of such happenings, 
if the happenings hindered the planned 
progress of the church and its school. The 
time to act is at the first sign that some- 
thing is wrong. To procrastinate in pre- 
scribing and applying an approved remedy 
is to bid for failure. 

We are on the way, not far yet, but still 
going. Each step of the way needs to be 
watched so that consistent, continued prog- 
ress may be made. Only thus can worthy 
goals be attained. . 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


POISE—READY FOR 
ANYTHING 


Puireprans 4: 11-13 


Our worp “poise” comes from the old 
French word meaning weight. Weights are 
used in balances, and so the word derived 
the meaning balance. Poise is a balanced 
attitude toward all the experiences of life. 
Our topic interprets the meaning with the 
phrase, “Ready for Anything.” It was one 
of the characteristics of Paul. We are 
amazed at his ability to keep his head amid 
the varied circumstances in which he lived. 
“T have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therein to be content,” is Paul’s secret of 
a poised life. Let it be shipwreck or 
stoning, or kindnesses shown by his friends, 
or happy acceptance of the gospel he 
preached, or arrest and imprisonment, or 
approaching blindness, or whatever was to 
come, Paul was always ready to meet it 
with poise. - 

Not Pose 

There was reality about the poise of 
Paul. Many seem to think they have ob- 
tained a balanced attitude toward the 
world when they have assumed an atti- 
tude of indifference. Young folks so often 
assume a bored attitude toward the life 
about them. They seem to feel it a sign 
of weakness to allow themselves to show 
enthusiasm about anything. Sometimes 
older folks would like to shake their 
younger friends into a really sincere re- 
sponse to life. They know that deep down 
beneath the bored surface is an emotional 
life that needs stirring. True poise strikes 
a happy medium between a silly bubbling 
over of emotions and a cold boredness. 

Suppose the children of the church are 
giving an entertainment. What is the at- 
titude of their older brothers and sisters 
toward their efforts? A great majority of 
them will be frankly bored at the thought 
of “wasting” an evening, listening to the 
tiresome amateurish program. From a 
sense of duty some will go and assume a 
tolerant but uninterested attitude. A few 
of the young people will enter into the 
program with appreciation and a clear 
memory of former childish attempts of 
their own. To determine to find enjoy- 
ment in everything is to go a long way 
toward poise. To insist that nothing will 
be allowed to bore one, if it is good and 
clean and wholeosme, is to acquire a bal- 
ance that will make one a welcome addi- 
tion to any group. No pose of indifference 
can take the place of a poise that is built 
upon sincerity. 


Self-control 


The mastery of self is involved in ac- 
quiring poise. This mastery is no slavish 
business, leaving the spirit tense with re- 
bellion. The control of self that the Chris- 
tian seeks is a willing union of the inter- 
ests of self with those of the world about 
us. Perhaps it is necessary at times to use 
the whip on self. Self can so easily be 
hard and avaricious. But the comforting 
factor in self-control is that the more we 


exercise it, the more easily it comes. Self 
must not be allowed to run riot. There is 
a balance to be struck between that which 
seems to be the interest of self and the in- 
terests of others. It will require our “giv- 
ing in” at times, and at other times the 
gentle but firm insistence on the claims 
of self. A properly poised life finds this 
balance. It loves its neighbor as itself. 

The poised life does not venture dan- 
gerously on its self-control. It does not 
consciously seek self-trial. The pose of 
self-control is so likely to betray us. We 
assume our complete indifference to things 
about us and risk too much upon the as- 
sumption. “I can take it or leave it” has 
led more than venturesome youth into a 
life of dissipation. 

In an old Fifth Reader there was the 
story of the Coach Company that sought a 
driver for a dangerous mountain road. The 
assignment lay between two young men, 
both strong of arm and keen of mind. They 
were asked to drive an empty coach over 
the route on successive days. The first 
with loud halloo and cracking whip dashed 
down the mountain, driving as close to 
the edge of the precipice as possible. He 
arrived safely and ahead of time. The 
second drove swiftly where the road was 
safe, but down the mountain slackened 
speed a bit and drove as far from the 
dangerous edge as he could. He came in 
on time. Neither knew that hidden along 
the mountain road men were watching 
them. Of course the second driver won the 
assignment. It is no sign of poise to play 
with temptation when temptation could be 
avoided. Poise is self, controlled and 
directed along safe, sane paths. 


Confidence in Others 


We cannot have poise if we are con- 
stantly suspicious of others. To go about 
expecting that someone is trying to get 
the best of one, is most unsettling to our 
balance. People generally respond to an 
attitude of trust. They also respond to 
distrust and seem to want to justify it. 
The mother who gives her son a command 
and in the next breath says, “But I sup- 
pose you will not do it anyway,” is cer- 
tainly not going to be disappointed. There 
is a point beyond which trust of others is 
naive and only offers temptation to the 
crook to take advantage. But the poised 
life is optimistic about the attitudes of 
others. It expects the best of them. 


High Purpose 

One good reason why Jesus laid great 
emphasis on forgiveness and like virtues 
was because He depended on human re- 
lationships for the growth of His Kingdom. 
The Christian has a higher purpose than 
the satisfaction of selfish interests. His 
rights are never as important as his in- 
fluence with others. The biggest business 
of his life is to win men to his Christ. The 
poised life of the Christian is based on this 
belief. 

He cannot afford to allow anything to 
tip him off his balance. If he loses his self- 


possession he may also lose his influence 
over others. The young man who sought 
to lead a scout troop made an entire failure 
because of one bit of cheating in a game. 


“When the game is on and your friends 
about, 

And you could put your rival out 

By a trick that’s mean, but wouldn’t be 
seen; 

Come clean, my lad, come clean! 


“When exams are called and you want to 
pass, 

And you know how you could lead your 
class, 

But the plan’s not square—you know it’s 
mean; 

Come clean, my lad, come clean 


1? 


Life must be kept in balance so it can be 
used by Christ in kingdom building. Un- 
poised lives are lives that are lived for the 
unimportant. 


Good Temper 


Good temper is only one of many vir- 
tues that are involved in the poised life. 
It is important to realize the necessity of 
mastering our tempers. Anger always 
throws us “off-balance.” A bad temper is 
a subtle enemy. It is like the salesman who 
“gets his foot in the door.” It will not be 
long before bad temper gets into the life 
and makes its sale. It is always a “poor 
sale.” Bad temper is as destructive in our 
own souls as in relationships with others. 

Need a warning against worry be added? 
A fussy sensitiveness against fancied hurts 
is another menace to a_ balanced life. 
Everything that keeps us from a sensible, 
considerate attitude toward life about us 
must be ariven out of our lives if we are 
to attain poise. Not what we have, or do 
not have, can disturb the truly poised life. 
It is balanced upon what we are, rather 
than upon anything that happens to us. 


Balanced by God 


Religion is the foundation upon which 
the balance of life can stand unshaken. 
The “content” of which Paul spoke was 
based on his belief in God. Many have 
said, “I can do all things,” and have proved 
that their confidence was unfounded. Paul 
said, “I can do all things in him that 
strengtheneth me,” and his faith was well 
founded. What else matters to us so much 
as God? Whatever it is, it will unsettle 
the balance of our lives. If God is a reality 
to us in our daily lives, nothing can shake 
our poise. Even a Roman prison could not 
shake the calm of Paul. If we want to 
cultivate poise, we must cultivate the sense 
of the Presence of God. 


* * * * 


To Leaprers: Topic date, January 24. 
This is the last in a series of four topics on 
“Good Things in the Christian Life.” Show 
how these four virtues discussed blend in 
the perfection of Jesus. Next week is 
Luther League Missionary Day. Subject, 
“Our Lutheran Church in China and Our 
Opportunity.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


The Old Gospel for New Times 


By Dallas C. Baer. The Lutheran Lit- 
erary Board, Burlington, Iowa. Pages 245. 
Price, $2.25. 


“The main opportunity for teaching 
comes to the minister in his pulpit through 
real expository sermons or regular Bible 
teaching. We all know that the expository 
sermon is a thing of the past. Our younger 
ministers, with very few exceptions, rarely 
if ever preach expository sermons. They 
are afraid of them. To preach expository 
sermons—one must have a real knowledge 
of the Bible, since the Bible is necessarily 
the chief source of such preaching and 
teaching. Lacking the thorough knowledge 
of the Bible, and the gift of teaching it, 
modern ministers preach sermons that are 
nothing more than inspirational talks, 
loosely connected with a brief text that is 
often wrested violently from its content 
and context.” 

So writes Pastor Paul Morentz in his 
“Appreciation” of the Old Testament. If 
these statements are correct—and we have 
no reason to assume that they are not— 
then Pastor Baer’s book comes at an op- 
portune time, The old argument that ex- 
pository preaching is necessarily “dry” and 
“uninteresting” is most decidedly dis- 
proven! 

As one reads these sermons he is amazed 
at the wealth of material that is to be 
found in them. In fact, after completing 
just one of these messages, you are a bit 
overwhelmed by the many thoughts, ideas 
and statistics that are brought to you. 
Perhaps one cannot call this a fault since 
the volume does become a veritable mine 
of useful information for busy pastors. 

“The Old Gospel for New Times” is 
thoroughly evangelical and is written in a 
language that everyone can understand. 
The book should appeal to young and old 
and to lay-folk as well as the clergy. 

Pastor Baer has included in this volume 
expositions of the Gospel Lessons from 
the First Sunday in Advent to the Sunday 
after the Ascension. We know that many 
of its readers will look forward eagerly for 
the second volume, which will round out 
the Lessons for the whole Church Year. 

WALTER R. KROUSE. 


Who Shall Teach Our Children? 


A Discussion of the Parochial School 


Question. By Karol (K. W. Strzelec). 
Central Publishing House, Cleveland, Ohio 
1936. Pages 190. Price, $1.50. 


This is one of those sad examples of an 
overwrought zeal that throws the child out 
with the bath water. Though often con- 
fused and illogical the author has the laud- 
able purpose of warning the public against 
Roman schemes that seek to gain control 
of the public schools, but then in his 
fanaticism rails against all parochial schools 
and seems to regard the public schools as 
a sort of divine institution, even making 
this marvelous statement: “In the building 
up of character as aimed at by the National 
Education Association, including also its 


attitude toward alcohol, the fundamentals 
of Christian living are provided!” (p. 2). 
Apparently anything said or done by 
Romanists is per se wrong while the Prot- 
estant Church seems to be a poor sort of 


‘institution if it is really as he describes 


it: “Protestants, speaking often about the 
mistakes and shortcomings of their churches 
admit thereby that they do not believe that 
their church is of God and that ‘God is 
guiding the church in her activity’” (p. 
10). The ideal of the writer seems to be a 
sort of “social gospel” which we simply 
state in his own words, as further com- 
ment is unnecessary! “Social evil will not 
be cured by instruction in religion alone 
(sic) neither by good laws and harsh en- 
forcement of them. Let society give the 
fathers work that will enable them to 
make a decent atmosphere in their homes; 
see to it that the hands of young people 
are occupied in useful work; and abolish 
the envy of the children of the poor for 
things other children possess by giving 
them a modest weekly allowance; and the 
crime of this land will go down and dis- 
appear in a few years” (p. 176). What a 
short and easy way of attaining Utopia! 
Joun C, Martss. 


At Jesus’ Feet 


By Edward Schramm. The Lutheran 
Book Concern, Columbus, Ohio. 1936. 
Pages 736. Price, $2.50. 


A number of the pastors of the American 
Lutheran Church have shared in prepara- 
tion of this volume of 365 daily devotional 
readings. They include a short passage, 
taken from the prescribed reading for the 
day, a meditation, a prayer and one verse 
of a hymn. They follow the Church Year. 
The uniqueness of the book is its adap- 
tability to the needs of the children in the 
home. The meditations generally achieve 
their purpose to interest the children. The 
book should correct the impression of too 
many of the young folks that family wor- 
ship must be adult-minded and boresome. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


To a Catholic From a Protestant 


In Defence of the Faith. By Neason 
Jones. Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. 1936. Pages 93. Price, $1.00. 


This little book is a reply to an article 
by Lord Howard, formerly Sir Esme How- 
ard, that appeared in the Atlantic Monthly 
in 1935 and which “contained a suggestion 
that Protestants and Evangelicals are not 
followers of the Lord Jesus Christ.” It is 
throughout a dignified and courteous re- 
joinder, with much that is well said, but it 
is also at times weak in its presentation 
of certain Scripture passages and fails to 
meet the Roman claims with a counter 
position of equal conviction and certainty. 
There is too much of the “we just love 
everybody” attitude and too little denun- 
ciation of error. This is perhaps inevitable 
for the author has the spirit of the “Nat- 
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ional Federation of Men’s Bible Classes” 
of which he was the first president. “These 
groups,” he says, “include Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews—indeed, not more than 
sixty per cent of them are members of 
any church, and the rest represent men 
who are drawn within the influence of re- 
ligion from which they had drifted away. 
Would I not be untrue to the confidence 
which this great body of men has reposed 
in me, if I allowed to go indefinitely un- 
challenged any reflection on their Chris- 
tian profession”? We are just a bit puz- 
zled about the Christian profession of 
Jews! In spite of its dignified and cour- 
teous tone it lacks somehow in force. Is 
there after all any form of rejoinder to 
Rome that is really effective outside of 
solid, orthodox Lutheranism? Liberalism 
and unionism are poor weapons against 
Rome. Only the resolute, conscious and 
uncompromising conviction of a very def- 
inite counter faith can be effective. 
Joun C, MartTEs. 


The Christian Answer to the 
Problem of Evil 


By J. S. Whale. The Abingdon Press, 
New York. 1936. Pages 96. Price, $1.00. 


Dr. Whale is the youngest college prin- 
cipal in England and recently has gained 
a wide hearing in America through en- 
gagements at Northfield and Chautauqua. 
In this book we have a series of lectures 
he has given a number of times in England 
and America. They are in popular style. 
The author rehearses the fou: classic an- 
swers to the problem of evil: (1) A ruth- 
less divine predestination; (2) a denial of 
the ultimate reality of evil; (3) a dualism 
in which Satan accounts for the origin of 
evil; (4) agnosticism or atheism. He then 
devotes a chapter to the thcistic answer, 
expressing his belief in its truth but also 
admitting that it does not satisfy. The 
third chapter offers his conception of the 
Christian answer which centers in the 
cross and the resurrection. Here sin and 
suffering are both found to be terrible 
realities, but Christ identified with us in 
death and resurrection solved both prob- 
lems. The argument is Biblically sound 
and should be helpful to any soul pouuies 
about the problem of evil. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


Christmas Everywhere 


By Elizabeth Hough Sechrist. Macrae- 
Smith Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 1936. 
Price, $2.00. 


This new edition of a familiar book is a 
collection of articles and stories presenting 
Christmas customs of many lands, includ- 
ing Palestine, Mexico, Serbia, Holland, 
France, England, Spain, Germany, Sweden, 
Norway, Belgium, Switzerland, Roumania, 
Italy, and various countries of Asia and 
South America. There is also an interest- 
ing chapter on Christmas customs in the 
United States. 

While the book is intended for boys and 
girls, it will prove valuable to any one 
gathering material for talks on Christmas 
observance. Rotanp G. Bortz. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


OPEN LETTERS 


FEW RESPONSES 


December 30, 1936. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

IN A RECENT issue of THE LuTHERAN there 
appeared two significant articles from the 
pen of Dr. Krumbholz entitled, “Team- 
work” and “How’s Your Heart, Christian?” 

The former dealt with a meeting of the 
Executive Secretaries of the Church Boards 
called by Dr. Knubel to consider plans for 
the new promotion scheme ordered by the 
Columbus convention of the church. 


The writer attended this meeting and 
remembers that in the discussion, the 
statement was made that poorly paid ap- 
portionment was due to lack of interest, 
and lack of interest was due to lack of 
knowledge of the church’s task by the 
rank and file of the membership. That in 
many instances knowledge of the church’s 
ramifications seldom got beyond the pastor. 

This statement raised a question mark in 
the minds of some. The writer has just 
had an experience which he relates with- 
out comment. ‘ 

The church has given to the Board of 
Ministerial Pensions and Relief the season 
of Advent for the advertisement of its 
work. To every pastor in the church went 
a packet. It contained a letter, a sermon 
outline, a blackboard sketch for the church 
school and five pamphlets setting forth the 
work of the Board, with the statement that 
four of them could be had in quantity 
gratis, for distribution to the congregations. 

These packets were sent to over three 
thousand pastors. Requests for this lit- 
erature for distribution came as follows: 


Pltedhany SYN. 2cc.cccstesccscemsitessspseese 2 
BIOPHIA SVN, sicsacccvimatmemts sf 


ME ATIAGA, SV TOG secss-+scessmnenceaseeenetetetne 1 
East Pennsylvania Synod ............0 6 
OTIC A SVMO | sisscscaecncnetenaceneetat rs 1 


Georgia-Alabama Synod ........cceese 1 
German Nebraska Synod .........c.c0 1 
MULFROIS SVN, ooo tecees cacsse cc saseate ean eeceee 1 
Indiana Synod .. 4 
Iowa Synod ........... 1 
PRESS UOOV TION | « /satectasecsrinvevartde tree eaneed 1 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod .............. 0 
Manitoba Synod. ...........csccsesees 0 
Maryland Synod ..... 2 
Michigan Synod ........ 2 
Mississippi Synod 0 
Nebraska Synod ......... 4 
New York Synod 6 
Worth Carolina Synod ©... csscccesssestsesere aD 
Northwest Synod .............. 

Nova Scotia Synod 

MOIST ESV TIO ck (cose ansacsctastonsesiacecbvroembes tee 
SERSEENCM SV TLOC cacasscaccaserecncangtvestutacnenereseate 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania ............ 10 
PRUISOUTEI SYTO ..civscscceecsqveoeddgeasevensatas 5 
Rocky Mountain Synod .........eeeeee 1 
PRLOV AR 210 OYTO. ..cc.esccsscssconsesnscecsneoras 0 
Douth Carolina Synod ...iecccccssecsesssssse iI 
Susquehanna Synod ..........escssssecsssenees 0 
MER ARTEELOC cy, sucecotvasssotcassssccastotesesarsecetesk 1 
PUEOSMELER EL RS VEROCL <ccsassssecevancegeesivesnco ovasts sve 2 
PW EPONTER SOV IIOG sessesccesvecaeceosespartensotorzeta 0 
West Pennsylvania Synod .......0........ 2 
West Virginia Synod ............ceccsssccossers 0 


The question was asked as to delinquent 
campaign contributors in the various con- 
gregations. Sixteen answers were received 
to this query. 

Yours with a ? 
Harry Hopces. 


KNOWS 250 HYMNS 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Dear LUTHERAN: 

I FEEL THAT THE LUTHERAN is one of the 
finest papers published anywhere and only 
wish that more of our church members 
would read it thoroughly each week as I 
do. It has been an invaluable help to me 
for many years and I feel I could hardly 
get along without it. 

You may be interested to know that one 
of my hobbies for several years past has 
been memorizing hymns from our Com- 
mon Service Book. ‘I have thoroughly 
learned 250 of these hymns and feel they 
have been a real source of spiritual bless- 
ing in my life. Our church can well be 
proud of these marvelous hymns in com- 
parison with the many gospel hymns with 
their jazzy tunes. 

My interest in this work began in a very 
small way and perhaps if you mention 
something about it in Tue LutTHeEran, it 
may stimulate others to memorize these 
hymns. One of my former pastors, Dr. 
Samuel G. Trexler, was the one who first 
interested me in memorizing hymns. For 
the last three years I have been spending 
about forty minutes each day learning new 
hymns and reviewing those already 
learned. It has been a very simple task, as 
I have done most of it on my way to work 
each morning in the street car. While in 
training at the Baltimore Motherhouse, we 
had Saturday evening devotional meetings, 
at which time we would discuss various 
topics. One of these was, “How Do I Spend 
My Leisure Time?” I began to realize that 
forty minutes each morning on the street 
car could be given over to learning some- 
thing of inestimable value; so that is how 
I have been using that time which other- 
wise would merely be lost. 

You might mention something about 
this work in your paper if you think it 
worth while. I would be glad to get in 
touch with any person interested and tell 
them how I go about it in a very sys- 
tematic way. 

Sincerely yours, 
KatTHERINE M. BECKER. 


STATEMENT COMMENDED 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

I rurnxK the last section of page 17 of 
Tue LUTHERAN under date of December 24, 
1936, dealing with Spain and entitled “A 
Difference of Opinion,’ put into a few 
words something that people ought to 
know. You could well keep hammering on 
this, especially the second paragraph, be- 
cause the various terms Communist, 
Fascist, and Capitalist are used with so 
little discrimination. 

The entire Christmas number was ex- 
cellent. H. A. K. 
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IN EARLIER TIMES 


Allentown Missionary Conference Learns of the First 
Missionary Society 


By the Rev. P. G. Beer, Allentown, Pa. 


THE INTEREST of Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg in the work of all Lutheran groups 
in his day in America is a well-known 
fact. His missionary trips to Tulpehocken, 
Raritan River, N. J., Lancaster, North- 
ampton County, York, Hanover, Frederick, 
Md., the Hudson River, New York City, 
Charleston, S. C., and Ebenezer, Ga., and 
his motto, “Ecclesia Plantanda” (The 
Church Must Be Planted), clearly show 
him to have been missionary-minded and 
a real Missionary Superintendent. The 
synod he organized has always followed 
in his footsteps. As early as 1750 it en- 
gaged in Inner Missions, when the synod 
appointed John Eberle of Philadelphia 
“suardian” for orphans “whose parents 
were lost at sea,” so that they might “not 
lose their possessions at the hands of de- 
ceivers and unjust persons,” and he was to 
be paid for his troubles by the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. That Muhlenberg and 
his associates were interésted in foreign 
missions is evident from the fact that as 
early as the third convention of the Min- 
isterium in 1750, he presented the cause 
of India Missions and Jewish Missions at 
the meeting. During the early history of 
the synod the outlying pastors of the Min- 
isterium visited frontier congregations and 
reported their activities to synod. The 
newly licensed preachers were generally 
given charge of such frontier congrega- 
tions, and at some places the parochial 
school teachers conducted services and 
read sermons. These outlying pastors were 
frequently granted larger portions of the 
European legacies to cover their traveling 
expenses in visiting frontier communities 
and congregations. 


Itinerant Preachers 


The matter of officially appointed travel- 
ing preachers was thoroughly discussed at 
the 1804 meeting of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and a plan was provided to 
carry out this missionary enterprise. Pas- 
tor Friedrich Schmidt was thereupon 
elected the first treasurer of synod. In 
1805 the Ministerium appointed seven 
traveling preachers to visit frontier con- 
gregations in various parts of the country. 
Thesz pastors were to receive $40 a month 
while traveling. The first of these travel- 
ing pastors appointed was the Rev. Chris- 
tian Endress, then pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Easton, Pa.; and he was to visit 
Wallpack, Newton, Knowlton and Hard- 
wick in Sussex County, N. J. This same 
year the Rev. Wilhelm Forster and Johann 
Stauch visited the Lutherans in the state 
’ of Ohio, and the Rev. George Butler the 
Lutherans in Tennessee. In the same year 
the Ministerium also contributed $17.75 to 
Pastor George Liebich, a Lutheran pastor 
who went as pastor to the West Indies. In 
1806 the Ministerium sent out the most 
famous of all the traveling preachers, the 
Rev. Paul Henkel of New Market, Va. In 
1810 the first foreign mission board of 
America, “The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions,” an inter- 
denominational effort, was organized. For 


a few years Lutheran congregations in the 
United States sent occasional contributions 
to this Board. 

The General Synod at its meeting at 
Baltimore, Md., in 1833 appointed a Mis- 
sionary Committee who should report all 
important information on the subject of 
missions to the General Synod to help pro- 
mote the missionary cause. In June, 1837, 
the General Synod formed its Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society at Hagerstown, Md. Be- 
fore this time three of the synods of the 
General Synod had founded Domestic Mis- 
sionary and Education Societies; the North 
Carolina Synod on May 7, 1828; the Mary- 
land Synod on October 20, 1828; and the 
West Pennsylv22ia Synod. 


Society Organized 

Before the General Synod Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society was founded the Pennsyl- 
vania Ministerium organized “The Society 
of the Pennsylvania Synod for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel.” At the meeting of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in St. 
John’s Church, Easton, from May 29 to 
June 2, 1836, two splendidly prepared and 
interesting home mission reports were pre- 
sented to synod by its two traveling 
preachers for the summer of 1835: the Rev. 
H. Haverstick, who traveled through the 
state of Illinois and adjacent states; and 
the Rev. John H. Bernheim, who traveled 
through New York, Ohio, and portions of 
Canada. 

At this meeting of synod the Third Re- 
view Committee, composed of the Rev. 
Wilhelm Beates of Warwick, the Rev. 
George Wartman of Jordan, the Rev. C. 
Barnitz of Lower Marion, and laymen 
Abraham Baab of Forks and George Stein- 
inger of Upper Macungie, in their report 
suggested that “The synod apply its whole 
attention to the missionary cause, and 
therefore moved: that the body now con- 
vened form itself into a Missionary Union 
and devote an evening meeting to this 
object.” They further reported that, “The 
committee would not have permitted 
itself to offer this motion, had they not 
believed it to be in unison with the cor- 
dial feelings of the brethren.” On motion 
of the Rev. Benjamin Keller, it was re- 
solved, “That the synod tomorrow eve- 


ning (Wednesday, June 1) form itself into 


a Missionary Society and that a committee 
bé nominated to draft a constitution for 
the consideration of the synod.” 

The First Article of the constitution gives 
the name of the Society and reads as fol- 
lows: “This Society shall be called ‘The 
Society of the Synod of Pennsylvania for 
the Propagation of the Gospel.’” The Sec- 
ond Article gives the purpose of the So- 
ciety: “The design of this Society shall be 
to send the Gospel to the destitute portions 
of the Lutheran Church in America, by 
means of missionaries, and by assisting for 
a season such congregations of said church 
as are not yet able to support the Gospel, 
and ultimately to co-operate in sending it 
to the heathen world.” Thus it is seen that 
this Society was a Foreign Missionary So- 
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ciety as well as a Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and while other synods combined 
education and home missions in their so- 
cieties, a few of which were organized be- 
fore the Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, this was the first Society 
given over entirely to missions and to in- 
clude in its program Home and Foreign 
Missions. 

After the constitution was adopted these 
officers were elected: President, the Rev. 
Wilhelm Beates of Warwick; vice-pres- 
ident, the Rev. John P. Hecht, Easton; 
secretary, the Rev. Conrad Miller, pastor 
at New Hanover; treasurer, Mr. Christian 
J. Hutter, 
Church, Easton, a prominent newspaper 
publisher and printer of Easton; corre- 
sponding secretary, the Rev. Frederick 
Ruthrauf of Vincent, Chester County. The 
meeting was closed with a prayer by Philip 
F. Mayer, D.D., pastor of St. John’s Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church of Philadelphia, and 
the benediction was given by the Rev. John 
P. Hecht. 

At the meeting of the Synodical Mission- 
ary Society at Lancaster on May 16, 1837, 
sixty-one members were reported and the 
Rev. Ezra Keller gave a report of his home 
mission work as traveling preacher for six 
months in Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri. 
At this meeting the Executive Committee 
was authorized to devote $150 to Foreign 
Missions. The early Missionary Societies 
were all men’s organizations. This year, 
1837, the first offering to synodical mis- 
sions is made by a Women’s Missionary 
Society, the Female Missionary Society 
of St. Matthew’s Church of Philadelphia 
contributing $50. At the meeting of the 
Synodical Missionary Society at Allentown 
on Wednesday evening, May 29, 1839, it 
was reported that the Rev. Frederick C. F. 
Wynken, later the second president of the 
Missouri Synod, had served as traveling 
preacher during the past year for four 
months in Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 
It was also reported at this meeting that 
$750 had been sent to Pastor Karl Rhenius 
for his work at Palamacotta in India dur- 
ing the past year. 


Father Heyer 


In 1840, the Rev. John Christian Fred- 
erick Heyer, a member of the West Penn- 
sylvania Synod, appeared before the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania Missionary So- 
ciety at its meeting at Sunbury as the rep- 
resentative of “The German Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society of the General Synod” and 
stated that the Society he represented had 
decided to send a missionary to the 
heathen, and asked for the co-operation 
of the Missionary Society of the Synod of 
Pennsylvania in this enterprise. 

At the meeting of the Synodical Mis- 
sionary Society on Saturday afternoon, 
June 5, 1841, in Harrisburg this letter from 
“Father” Heyer, addressed to the Society, 
was read: 

“Baltimore, June 3, 1841. 
“Dear Brethren: 

“T prefer to go as missionary under the 
supervision of a Lutheran Missionary So- 
ciety, rather than to be beholden to other 
Christian denominations. This is the rea- 
son which constrains me to apply to your 
society. If the brethren feel inclined to 
send me as their agent to the heathen, the 
following conditions should be taken into 


lay delegate of St. John’s . 
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consideration: (1) Your society will de- 
cide about the place or region of the coun- 
try where the mission is to be commenced. 
(2) The traveling expenses to the place of 
destination are to be paid out of the funds 
at present in the hands of your treasurer. 
(3) The surplus in the treasury is to be 
paid to the mission in three equal install- 
ments, if my life be spared that long. (4) 
I will invest $1,000 of my own money; the 
interest of this investment shall be applied 
to the support of the mission as long as I 
remain in connection with the same. (5) 
To meet the other necessary expenses of 
the mission I rely on ministers and other 
friends of our undertaking, who will be 
ready to assist in the accomplishment of 
our object. Praying the Lord to guide and 
bless you in your deliberations, I remain, 
“Respectfully yours, 
CAR MHny ER: | 

In answer to the letter of Pastor Heyer 
the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted June 9, 1841, by the Missionary 
Society of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania: 

“Resolved, That in reliance on divine 
Providence we commence a heathen mis- 
sion. 

“Resolved, That we receive Brother 
Heyer as missionary into our service; his 
offer, however, to invest $1,000 of his own 
property, the interest of which is to aid 
in the support of the mission so long as he 
is connected with it be not accepted. 

“Resolved, That the Executive Commit- 
tee be solicited immediately to enter into 
correspondence with Brother Heyer in or- 
der to carry the above resolution into 
effect. 

“Resolved, That we recommend to the 
Executive Committee Hindustan, as a mis- 
sion field for their consideration.” 

Thus “The Society of the Pennsylvania 
Synod for the Propagation of the Gospel,” 
or as it was generally known, “The Mis- 
sionary Society of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania,” became the pioneer and 
leader in the work of Foreign Missions. 
This Missionary Society of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania flourished until 1857, 
when it was merged with the Educational 
Society of synod into the first great stand- 
ing committee of synod under the name of 
“The Executive Committee of Missions and 
Education,’ and from this time forth its 
members were appointed by the president 
of the Ministerium. The Missionary Anni- 
versary Services at the meetings of synod 
were continued until 1861, after which time 
only the reports of the committee are pre- 


sented at a regular synodical meeting. 
[Presented to the Allentown Conference Mis- 
sionary Society, October 15, 1936.] 


MAPLE LEAVES AND 
BEAVERS 


By the Rey. N. Willison, Litt.D. 


THE OTHER NIGHT I listened to a univer- 
sity debate on the resolution: “In the 
opinion of this house it is better to live in 
Moscow than in Berlin.” The affirmative 
was presented by two students from Great 
Britain and the negative by two represen- 
tatives of the University of Saskatchewan. 
Though admission was by ticket the audi- 
ence was very large. Bolshevism and Nazi- 
ism were pitted against each other and 
many people came hoping to see their side 
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vindicated. The arguments for Moscow 
were more generously applauded, not so 
much, perhaps, because of the alleged ad- 
vantages of Communism, as because of the 
anti-Hitler strategy of the British debaters. 
The judges, however, gave a verdict in 
favor of Berlin. I came away feeling that 
little is to be gained by debates on topics 
that so easily inflame public feelings and 
on which most minds are made up in ad- 
vance. “There is no justice here!” cried 
one anti-Hitlerite, “I am sorry I came.” 

Saskatchewan University is a young in- 
stitution. The first steps toward its found- 
ing were taken by an ordinance for the 
northwest territories in 1903. In 1907, two 
years after the Province of Saskatchewan 
had been organized, an Act was passed 
establishing the university, and in October 
of that year the first Chancellor and Sen- 
ate were elected. President Murray, who 
is still the head, was appointed in 1908, 
and classes in arts and science were opened 
in September, 1909. Seventy students were 
registered. The cornerstone of the first 
building was laid by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
July 29, 1910, and the new buildings were 
opened for the admission of students in 
October, 1912. The various colleges en- 
tered in the following order: Agriculture, 
1912; Engineering, 1912; Law, 1913;.-Phar- 
macy, 1914; Accounting, 1917; Summer 
School, 1917; Medical Sciences, 1926; Edu- 
cation, 1927; Household Science, 1928; 
Music, 1931; Regina College was taken over 
as a Junior College in 1934. The univer- 
sity granted affiliation to Emmanuel Col- 
lege, St. Chad’s College, St. Andrew’s Col- 
lege, the Lutheran Seminary, the normal 
schools, the college institutes and high 
schools, the Institute of Chartered Ac- 
countants, the Pharmaceutical Association, 
the. Association of Architects, the Dental 
College, the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, the Association of Registered Nurses, 
the Veterinary Association, the Law So- 
ciety, the Optometry Association and the 
Land Surveyors’ Association. Seven Junior 
Colleges, including the Lutheran colleges 
at Regina and Outlook, have been recog- 
nized and credit is given for their work 
to the end of the second year of the Arts 
course. The university site comprises 1,582 
acres, 293 of which have been set apart for 
the campus. The twelve principal buildings 
are of stone and of impressive architecture. 
The present enrollment is 1,598. 

It is with this virile young university 
that our seminary is affiliated. Three of 
our courses are accepted as electives for 
arts degrees and we have the privilege of 
granting degrees in divinity. It is perhaps 
to be regretted that our buildings are not 
on the university campus but of course 
they could not have been placed there 
without conforming in architecture and 
proportions to the other buildings. Per- 
haps some day some person of means, in- 
terested in rendering picturesque service 
to the church in this romantic western 
Canada field will place a Memorial Build- 
ing at our disposal on the university cam- 
pus. What memorial could be more sat- 
isfying than such an one? Luther Col- 
lege of the American Lutheran Church, in 
Regina, has a fine administration building 
and has now had placed at its disposal, if 
Iam correctly informed, the sum of $75,000 
for the erection of a Girls’ Dormitory. 
Congratulations! Some day will be ours. 
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FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


THERE IS ALWAYS the last letter. Likely 
this is the last one written for this column 
in 1936. Many items probably have been 
forgotten, or slipped by unnoticed. It’s 
been a busy, and in many ways a distract- 
ing, year. However, with acknowledgment 
to Editor Fisher, of The Lutheran Monthly, 
we may gather together a final sheaf of 
notes from here and there. 


Conference Missionary Convention 


We sat in at the Central Conference 
Women’s Missionary Convention, held in 
St. John’s Church, Homestead, Dr. William 
J. Seiberling pastor. 

Miss Christie Zimmerman came to this 
convention to give the evening address. 
We witnessed Miss Zimmerman’s commis- 
sioning when she entered the missionary 
ranks, and on that occasion marked her 
out as one to follow through the course of 
her work. She has gained through the 
experiences of her first term in India, and 
at Homestead gave excellent testimony to 
the quality of our younger workers. We 
pass on her plea for larger missionary 
giving, for she herself is the argument for 
sending more such workers into the ripened 
fields. 

The conference president, Mrs. C. W. 
Baker of Duquesne, replaced the “conven- 
tional” type of presidential report with a 
survey of “Three V’s—Vision—Vitality— 
Victory,” through which “the whole pro- 
gram of the whole church” is to be de- 
veloped. “Where there is no vision the 
people perish.” “We put so many things 
into the foreground,’ Mrs. Baker said, 
“that we do not see the needs of the 
church. We must have greater church loy- 
alty. Then, if we have faith, victory will 
come.” Mrs. Baker contributed further 
through preparation of the Missionary Ad- 
vance sketch, presented in the afternoon by 
Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Vaughn 
and Miss Bartholic, members of the 
Duquesne congregation. 

The conference offerings proved interest- 
ing. Several causes were remembered. 
The “love gift,” as stated in Mrs. Rugh’s 
review, went to the Bethesda Home, and 
amounted to $162.97 in merchandise, and 
$82 in money. A second money gift, and 
a worthy one, was taken for the Home for 
the Aged, Zelienople. The Inner Mission 
Society was remembered, and money was 
appropriated for the purchase of equip- 
ment needed by the Legum Memorial for 
use in the clinic. The Life and In Memo- 
riam memberships listed twenty-four. One 
young woman, Miss Goff of Glenfield, was 
reported as entering the Baltimore Moth- 
erhouse. 

Anniversaries 


From conference news in The Lutheran 
Monthly we glean facts as to anniversaries 
throughout the Pittsburgh Synod. 

In the German Conference, Trinity, New 
Kensington, observed its fortieth anniver- 
sary and St. Paul’s, Tarentum, the fiftieth, 
the Rev. Fritz Grossman being pastor of 
both congregations. The jubilee preachers 
were the Rev. John T. Tarnedde, McKees 
Rocks, and the Rev. H. O. F. Simoleit, 
Rochester. The New Kensington church 
dedicated a pipe organ on occasion of the 
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anniversary there. Teutsch Church, Cleve- 
land, the Rev. Johannes Deutschlander, 
Sr., celebrated the tenth anniversary in a 
series of services with Dr. Ludwig A. 
Fritsch, Youngstown, Ohio, the Rev. John 
Deutschlander, Jr., and Dr. John Foisel, 
preaching. In connection with these serv- 
ices Pastor Deutschlander, Sr., celebrated 
the thirty-fifth anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. Three additional anniversaries were 
observed: the sixty-fifth of St. John’s, 
Connellsville, the Rev. Paul E. Porath, pas- 
tor; the fifth anniversary of the Rev. W. E. 
Weidhaas as pastor of St. John’s, Farrell; 
and the fifteenth of Dr. Ludwig A. Fritsch 
as pastor of Honterus Church, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


In the Erie Conference two parishes have 
celebrated anniversaries. A triple one in 
Conneaut-Girard Parish led the list: the 
seventieth of St. John’s, Girard; thirty- 
fifth of Grace, Conneaut; fifth of Pastor 
J. M. Nycum’s service in this field. In the 
week of services, November 15 to 22, Pas- 
tors W. E. Eisenberg, H. F. Obenauf, D. L. 
Houser, and L. O. Benze were the speakers. 
St. John’s, Mercer County, the Rev. Charles 
E. Schweikert pastor, celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary in services at which 
Dr. H. H. Bagger, president of synod, and 
Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, president of Thiel 
College, were speakers, and a memorial 
reredos, costing $500, was dedicated. 


Central Conference churches have had a 
busy time with special anniversary parties. 
November 29 the Church of the Redeemer, 
Carrick, was rededicated, the president of 
synod preaching, at a service which marked 
the fourteenth anniversary of the pastorate 
of the Rev. M. Herbert Messner. This is 
the fourth time in Pastor Messner’s pastor- 
ate that it has been found necessary to en- 
large the church; this enlargement in- 
creases the seating capacity fifty per cent. 
Mount Zion, Perrysville Avenue, held her 
birthday party for several days, with ser- 
mons by former Pastor Paul H. Krauss, 
D.D., Fort Wayne, and Dr. Bagger, Dr. 
J. B. Knisely is the pastor of Mount Zion. 
Calvary, Wilkinsburg, staged another week- 
long celebration beginning November 22, 
with a very full program of services and 
speakers: Mrs. J. B. Markward, Dr. John 
J. Myers, the Rev. W. E. Brown of Harri- 
son City, Dr. D. R. Sumstine, and three 
former pastors, Dr. Charles B. Foelsch of 
Sunbury, the Rev. Herman H. Will of 
Uniontown, and the Rev. Luther A. Krouse 
of Pottstown. At Washington, Pa., the 
Ladies’ Aid Society of First Church, the 
Rev. Harry B. Ernest pastor, celebrated 
their thirty-fifth anniversary. Dr. George 
W. Englar celebrated his thirtieth anniver- 
sary as pastor at Bethany (this anniver- 
sary being noted in a previous letter). 


The First Church, Grant Street, Dr. A. J. 
Holl pastor, announces the one hundredth 
anniversary to be celebrated the week of 
January 10. Dr. George J. Gongaware, 
Charleston, S. C., a former pastor, will re- 
turn to Pittsburgh for this event. Also on 
the program will be addresses by Dr. 
F. W. Otterbein, North Austin Church, 
Chicago, and Dr. O. F. Blackwelder of 
Washington, D. C. 


Visitation Month 


Pastor Bruce R. Shaffer, Freeport, heads 
his notes to the December Lutheran 
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Monthly with the comment that in the 
East Conference November was “Visita- 
tion Month.” He refers to the list of ap- 
pointments pastors and congregational 
workers had on their calendar for that 
month. These programs began in late Oc- 
tober, immediately after the return of 
delegates and visitors from the Columbus 
convention of the United Lutheran Church. 
Then followed the fall convention of the 
East Conference Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety at Smicksburg; the annual conven- 
tion of the East Conference Sunday School 
Association at Manorville, with Dr. C. H. B. 
Lewis and Dr. P: H. R. Mullen as the chief 
speakers. Reformation Rallies were held 
at Kittanning and Vandergrift, the Rev. 
Jacob B. Troutman of Smicksburg, preach- 
ing at Kittanning; Dr. Bagger at Vander- 
grift. November 2 brought the East Con- 
ference together for the fall convention, 
held in St. John’s Church, Ford City, the 
Rev. John F. Kindsvatter pastor. Confer- 
ence Treasurer William W. Zundel of 
Blairsville preached the sermon. The of- 
ficers of synod “had an interesting time 
answering many questions.” Delegates 
from Columbus brought a report; Pastor 
Frank Miller, Forks Parish, presented the 
subject of “A Standard Parish Program”; 
Dr. W. A. Logan, synodical secretary of 
beneficence, spoke on “The Rarest Thing 
in Religion.” On November 6 Branch 12 
of the Pittsburgh District Luther League 
held the fall rally in St. Paul’s Church, 
Vandergrift, with the Rev. William E. Sul- 
livan of the Hyde Park Parish as the 
speaker. 

Pastor Shaffer’s viewpoint seems to be 
that all these events were preliminary, or 
“preparation” for the two meetings of No- 
vember 17 and 18, in Zion Church, Indiana, 
Pa., the Rev. A. J.» Pfohl pastor, and 
Hebron, Leechburg, the Rev. George E. 
Bowersox pastor; 190 attending at Indiana; 
316 at Leechburg. The president of synod 
arranged these two conferences, issued the 
invitations to the congregational represen- 
tatives included in the planning, and pre- 
sented the problems of Kingdom endeavor 
which he felt should be considered. The 
general theme, “How Big Is Your Church?” 
pervaded the discussions and presenta- 
tions, which touched such angles as in- 
creasing church membership; increasing 
the finances; increasing the strength and 
service of our institutions. 

Upon this program the East Conference 
churches then proceeded to build their 
Every Member Visitation programs, which 
we could well expect ito be greatly strength- 
ened because of the inspiration and in- 
struction through such a series of rallies 
and conventions at the opening of the fall 
and winter season of activity. 


Dr. Lewis’ Conferences 
The East Conference notes make men- 


tion of Dr. C. H. B. Lewis. His presence | 


at the East Conference Sunday School As- 
sociation convention was one in a series of 
conferences held in the final days of Octo- 
ber and first week of November through 
the entire Pittsburgh Synod, even includ- 
ing appointments for Election Day, which 
Dr. Lewis spent in New Kensington. These 
programs were so arranged as to make it 
easy for the workers of any church to 
reach conveniently one or more of the 
meetings. Thus, in the Greensburg Con- 
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ference, Greensburg and Connellsville 
were chosen as the centers. We heard Dr. 
Lewis at Duquesne, where the Mononga- 
hela Valley churches gathered. Dr. Lewis 
was the speaker at the Reformation Mass 
Meeting in Greensburg. 


Building Programs 
Not very much is to be reported at the 


moment on subject of building programs 


within the Pittsburgh Synod. In addition 
to items already reviewed, appears one 
very fine report, that concerning the erec- 
tion of a parish house costing $40,000, by 
St. John’s Church, Martins Ferry, Ohio, 
the Rev. Paul W. O. Heist pastor. The 
ground-breaking took place August 30, the 
cornerstone was laid October 11, when Con- 
ference President Dr. Theodore Buch 
preached. The building will contain a 
basement recreation room, an auditorium 
with stage, and rooms for class and so- 
ciety purposes, with provision for care of 
lower departments of the church school. 


In October Zion’s Church, Renovo, ded- 
icated the pipe organ, following repairs 
both to the organ and the church building 
which required six months, and were made 
possible largely through the volunteer 
service of the men of the congregation. At 
the service a cassock, surplice and stole 
were consecrated as a memorial to the 
Rev. L. M. C. Weicksel, a sainted former 
pastor. The Rev. Harvey M. Erb is the 
pastor in this parish. 


At Warren, Pa., where the Rev. Edward 
K. Rogers is pastor, the trays of individual 
communion cups on the altar have been 
replaced by a lipped chalice. From seventy- 
five to 100 mimeographed copies of the 
morning sermon, summarized, are dis- 
tributed each week to the aged, shut-in 
(and also the indifferent) members of this 
large congregation. 


St. John’s Church, Swissvale, the Rev. 
F. C. Sternat pastor, had a fine time 
Thanksgiving week in celebration of com- 
pletion of repairs to the walls of the build- 
ing. It required from July until the last 
week of November to accomplish this 
work. 


Pastor and Mrs. A. C. Waldkoenig of 
Epiphany, Pittsburgh, expect to receive 
Christmas guests at their new home on 
Lincoln Avenue. 


Holy Trinity, Beaver, the Rev.- G. L. 
Ulrich pastor, has re-arranged chancel 
appointments, extending the rostrum and 
placing an elevation under the altar, as 
well as adding a new blower for the organ. 


Across from Beaver, at Rochester, Pa., 
Grace Church, the Rev. H. Reed Shepfer 
pastor, has secured new Common Service 
books, paraments, a chancel picture, and 
other furnishings, largely through inter- 
ested members who have been willing to 
become the donors. At a recent service 
Pastor and Mrs. Edmund G. Wood, who 
have been supported by Grace Church in 
the mission field for the past seven years, 
visited Rochester and were guests of the 
congregation. A Junior Church was or- 
ganized with an attendance of 222 young 
people and ten adults serving as leaders 
and teachers. The Chief Service is so ar- 
ranged that Pastor Shepfer is able to pre- 
sent a junior sermon. The 100 Common 
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Service Books for the Junior Church are 
the donation of Dr. and Mrs. J. J. Wickman. 


Trinity, Reynoldsville, was improved 
through the summer by repairs which in- 
cluded the painting of the building, stone 
stairs to provide a new rear entrance, and 
other’ items which add greatly to the 
building. 

At St. Paul’s, Scottdale, a three-light 
candelabra has been dedicated to the mem- 
ory of the late Charles C. Bash, a memo- 
rial presented by his widow. The congre- 
gation also opened a new Parish Record, 
given by the Ladies’ Hankey Memorial 
Class, in memory of the late Dr. B. F. 
Hankey, a former pastor. 


Christ Church, Lawrence Park, Erie, the 
Rev. H. F. Obenauf pastor, has received 
memorial gifts, gold altar vases given by 
Mr. and Mrs. Gregory Ambrose in memory 
of their daughter, Dr. Marie Ann Ambrose; 
and a fair linen for the altar given by Mrs. 
Minnie Althoff in memory of her mother. 


Services of Special Character 


We have already, in this random gath- 
ering of notes, mentioned several special 
services and rallies at which notable 
speakers appeared, and for which elaborate 
arrangements were made. There remain 
others equally interesting which have not 
worked themselves into the lists thus far 
reviewed, and yet of such value that we 
run through some of them, hoping we have 
enough information to make it seem like 
a complete record. 


Miss Christie Zimmerman’s visits within 
the synod’s bounds have already been 
noted under another head. Miss Zimmer- 
man also addressed the convention of the 
synodical missionary society in Greens- 
burg, and attended the West Conference 
convention at Prospect, as well as at the 
Central Conference convention in Home- 
stead. Another missionary, Miss Marion 
Potts of Japan, was speaker at the Greens- 
burg Conference Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety convention in the Hempfield Church, 
while the Rev. A. F. A. Neudoerffer, serving 
the Tallipudi mission field in India, made 
an itinerary of the various churches and 
Sunday schools of the Greensburg Confer- 
ence, for the reason that the Sunday schools 
of the conference, through their Associa- 
tion, contribute to support of this field. 
Sister Martha Hanson of the Baltimore 
Motherhouse was a speaker at the syn- 
odical society’s convention in Greensburg. 


Pittsburgh Synod’s Greensburg Confer- 
ence had as guest speaker at their Fall 
convention, held at Boquet, Mr. Arthur P. 
Black, on the subject of “The Every Mem- 
ber Visitation.” Candidate Charles Schlotter 
was ordained in his home church, Brush 
Creek, having accepted a call to the Grove 
Chapel Parish, Indiana County. The Rev. 
Edgar B. Hanks, Jeannette, preached. 


Dr. J. J. Myers and the Rev. E. H. 
Daugherty preached at the installation of 
the Rev. J. R. Beamer as pastor of Grace 
Church, Franklin. November 15 Pastor 
Paul N. Schnur, Freedom, devoted the 
evening service to a study of the liturgies 
of the church, thus following up the at- 
tendance of his choir at the Choir Confer- 
ence held in October in Pittsburgh, when 
Dr. Luther D. Reed ‘was the guest speaker, 
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and the Pittsburgh Lutheran Choir was 
the “model” in singing of the Service. 


Our Lutheran men did rather well in 
preaching Thanksgiving sermons. Dr. John 
J. Myers, Mount Zion Lutheran Church, 
East End, was chosen to preach the ser- 
mon at Christ Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where several East End churches united in 
their Thanksgiving service. 


Dr. Henry H. Bagger, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, looked out over the 
largest Protestant gathering in many years, 
according to the statements of the local 
ministerial association, when he came to 
Homestead to deliver the sermon for the 
closing of the Preaching Mission. The 
downtown church chosen for the meeting, 
Methodist, for once proved insufficient for 
the outpouring of people, representing 
nineteen Homestead, Munhall, Lincoln 
Place, Whittaker, Hays and Mifflin Town- 
ship congregations. 

Four East End churches, Bethany, Mt. 
Zion, Christ and Messiah, united Novem- 
ber 8 for an evening service at which fifteen 
young folks from the Zelienople Orphans’ 
Home presented a pageant, and Dr. White 
spoke on the work of the Home. The same 
morning a similar program was given in 
Epiphany Church, the Rev. A. C. Wald- 
koenig pastor. 


The Young People 


A page might be given to the Luther 
League, which in each of the four districts 
on our territory has now finished the Fall 
series of rallies, conventions, and other 
activities intended to spur interest. The 
Pittsburgh District revealed a strength of 
potential ability in the elections held dur- 
ing the Evans City convention, when Carl 
Beisecker was promoted to the presidency 
of the district, with William Gregor as the 
vice-president. The State Luther League 
president, Henry Scheirer, gave the eve- 
ning address at this convention. 

Our own observation has been mostly 
within Branch Nine, where quiet, though 


persistent, work has been done through. 


regular monthly meetings of the executive 
committee. This branch held its own young 
people’s service on Thanksgiving Eve, in 
St. John’s Church, McKeesport, with Dr. 
A. J. Holl bringing the message. 

We understand that Dr. Hiram H. Sipes 
will speak to a missionary rally planned 
for early January by Branch Twelve of 
the Pittsburgh District. Pastor P. E. Walt- 
hour, Brownsville, was the speaker at the 
Fall Rally of the Greensburg District, held 
at Scottdale. 


MINNESOTA LETTER 
By John Sander, L.H.D. 


By THE TIME this is read the country 
will have passed the dividing line and 1936 
will have changed into 1937. Naturally the 
mind turns back over the past and won- 
ders of the future. Some have passed this 
line many times and it might seem to them 
to become an old thing; but Christmas and 
the New Year bring excitement and in- 
terest year after year. 

Fires, storms, floods, airplanes, diseases 
and, possibly more than any other, auto- 
mobiles, have taken their toll of human 
lives in the past year. Thousands have fol- 
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lowed the remains of their dear ones to 
their resting place'juntil the dawn of the 
resurrection. Others have come to take 
their places. “Lord, thou turnest man to 
destruction; and sayest, return, ye chil- 
dren of men.’ 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 

Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass 
away; 

Change and decay in all around I see; 

O thou Who changest not, abide with me! 


Wartburg Hospice Growing 

The Lutheran Wartburg Hospice in 
Minneapolis was started a decade or so 
ago with little more than a strong faith. 
Its aim is, as far as possible, to care for 
boys and young men who come to the city 
and are in danger of falling into the hands 
of sharks, who frequently fleece them and 
often do worse. Some come to learn a 
trade, others to go to school, and still 
others to look for positions. To these and 
others too the hospice wants to be a refuge, 
helper and home under Christian influ- 
ences. Many of these young men like the 
hospice so well that they make it their 
home as long as they remain in the city or 
until they start homes of their own. 

Being unknown and a somewhat new 
idea in this country, the institution has 
had rather hard sailing during most of 
its history. But since the depression is let- 
ting up, it is winning new friends and 
some with better means, and is receiving 
better support. It would nearly be able to 
take care of itself were it not for the 
burden of a heavy debt. The Board has 
decided that nearly all cash donations shall 
now be applied on the debt. The Rev. F. A. 
Schaffnit, the prime mover from the be- 
ginning, is still its superintendent and 
manager. He reports that during the past 
year 671 persons have registered as in- 
mates. Of these, 307 were regulars and 
364 were transients, and ninety per cent 
were Lutherans; nine per cent Protestants 
of other denominations; 5 per cent Catho- 
lics; 5 per cent belonged to no church. Of 
the registered inmates 334 paid in full for 
board and lodging; other organizations and 
private parties paid for 28 more, and the 
rest were largely- charity guests and asked 
for help. 

The “U” Students 

Among the more than 18,000 students 
at the University of Minnesota are about 
1,500 confirmed Lutherans. Two Lutheran 
ministers, each the pastor of a large con- 
gregation, are looking after the spiritual 
welfare of these students. One of the pas- 
tors is a member of the Augustana Synod 
and the other a member of the United 
Norwegian Lutheran Church. They are 
able and prominent men in their respec- 
tive synods, are appointed and serve on 
committees, and are much occupied men. 
It would seem that at an educational in- 
stitution like this university one man’s 
full time would be required to get ac- 
quainted with the students of his own 
confession, to say nothing of doing much 
actual work among them. It is a pity the 
church cannot put a man for full-time 
service in a field like that. The 1,500 
students should almost be able to meet the 
expense themselves. 
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NORTHWEST SYNOD NOTES 
By the Rev. Garrett F. Genszler 


SoMEONE HAS SAID that if you do not 
know what else to talk about, talk about 
the weather. Although that is not true in 
our case, the year 1936 has been so 
peculiar and fickle that the weather has 
been the chief subject for conversation 
here in the Northwest. The first months 
of the year brought us abnormal blizzards 
and terrific sub-zero weather. The sum- 
mer was burned up with a searing drought, 
and to cap the climax Santa’s sleigh found 
tough going as the holiday season had 
nothing but rain and fog, while we read 
in the papers that the Californians were 
startled with snow and sleet. Someone 
might ask, “What has that to do with 
church notes?” Only that the extreme cold 
and heat did affect church attendance this 
year in the Northwest as well as in other 
sections of the country, and when the at- 
tendance is affected the work of the church 
is also affected: It would be interesting 
to see statistics on how the weather affects 
the church; although everyone will admit 
that it should not. 

Two of the conferences of the synod 
elected new presidents this Fall. The Rev. 
George C. Koehler of St. Paul, Minn., was 
elected president of the Central Confer- 
ence, and the Rev. John I. Meck of Racine, 
Wis., of the Wisconsin Conference. The 
Rev. I. R. Kraemer of Kenosha, Wis., was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Wis- 
consin Conference. 


The Rev. Carl F. Schneider was installed 
in St. Mark’s Church, Jefferson, Wis., Jan- 
uary 3. Your correspondent, who served 
that congregation for the past eight and 
one-half years, was installed as pastor of 
St. James’ Church, Marinette, Wis., and 
Emmanuel Church, Menominee, Mich., 
December 13. The Rev. M. A. Haker, for- 
mer pastor of the Marinette-Menominee 
pastorate, is now pastor of Trinity Church, 
Lindstrom, Minn. The Rev. Harold T. 
Rasmussen, assistant pastor of Epiphany 
Church, Milwaukee, has been installed 
pastor of Calvary Church, Antigo, Wis. 


Here are a few outstanding anniver- 
saries held last year. In October Redeemer 
Church, Livingston, Mont., celebrated its 
thirtieth anniversary ond the tenth of its 
pastor, the Rev. Webster H. Clement. In 
October and November Holy Trinity 
Church, St. Paul, celebrated its golden 
jubilee. This is the fifth oldest church of 
the synod. At Thanksgiving time Lake 


Park Church, Milwaukee, celebrated its . 


twenty-fifth anniversary. The Rev. W. P. 
Gerberding of St. Mark’s Church, Fargo, 
celebrated his tenth anniversary in that 
pastorate. 


The Rev. Russel Fink, returned mission- 
ary from India, will visit the churches of 
the Synod of the Northwest between March 
31 and April 18. 


The choir of Reformation Church, Mil- 
waukee, collaborated with their pastor, 
P. R. Siebert, D.D., in broadcasting a beau- 
tiful Christmas Eve service of music over 
WTMJ, the Milwaukee Radio Station, be- 
tween 11.00 P. M. and midnight. 


The Rev. LeRoy F. Weihe of the Wart- 
burg Synod Church of Cudahy, Wis., was 


' with fine attendance. 
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elected president of the Milwaukee Inner 
Mission Society. 


Nativity Church, Milwaukee, a new mis- 
sion of the synod, dedicated its new as- 
sembly hall in November. 


Jackson Park Church, Milwaukee, a 
mission that was organized during the de- 
pression, added a basement social hall to 
its chapel built in depression times. 


First Church, West Allis, Wis., purchased 
a pipe organ this Fall. 


First United Lutheran Church of She- 
boygan, Wis., celebrated its second anni- 
versary by purchasing a German Methodist 
Church for the sum of $13,125. 


From a report of the meeting of the 
Home Mission Board of the synod held in 
Milwaukee, we find that two mission 
churches of the synod have undertaken 
self-support: St. Mark’s Church, Jefferson, 
Wis., and Redeemer Church, Hartford, 
Wis. 


To the pastors of the Synod of the 
Northwest: Please send me your church 
items of interest. My address is 1402 Main 
St., Marinette, Wis. 


PREACHING MISSION 
FOLLOW-UP 


Pastor Charles 8S. Bream, Casper, Wyo., 
Writes of Week’s Services 


WHEN THE PASTOR came back from the 
National Preaching Mission held at Bill- 
ings, Mont., October 25-28, 1936, he had 
sent word ahead to all councilmen and all 
heads of organizations asking them to meet 
him at the church at 9.00 A. M., Sunday, 
November 1. 

All of these except one were present. 
He told them of the wonderful inspiration 
received in this Preaching Mission, and 
that he would like to conduct a Preaching 
Mission in his own church, beginning with 
special Wednesday evening services pre- 
paratory to this event, and then holding 
the Preaching Mission eight successive days, 
beginning with the service Sunday morn- 
ing, November 29. 

Unanimous approval 
of this group was 
given to the pro- 
posed plan. Four of 
these Wednesday 
evening services were 
held, with attendance 
increasing each eve- 
ning. 

On November 29 
we began with a spe- 
cial prayer and praise 
service at 9.00 A. M., 


A similar service was 
held Sunday morn- 
ing, December 6, 
with larger attend- 
ance. A special men’s 
meeting was held 
Sunday afternoon, 
November 29, at 3.00 
o’clock with fine attendance. 

Throughout the entire week fine attend- 
ance and heart-warming response marked 
the evening services. An offering was re- 
ceived each evening for benevolence. Many 
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new faces were seen in the services. Many 
of our people gave expression to the fine 
spirit moving among us by inviting un- 
churched people to the services. A won- 
derful service on the last Sunday evening 
marked the climax of the Preaching Mis- 
sion. 

But the influence of it will live eternally. 
New spiritual heights were reached by 
many. Renunciations and commitments 
were made by many which will bear eter- 
nal fruit. The choir was especially faith- 
ful and their fine ministry helped greatly 
in the spirit of the services. God alone 
knows what the harvest will be, but He 
does know. To all who participated in this 
service it brought new vision, new con- 
secration and a new sense of the indwell- 
ing Christ—Parish Monthly. 


A TRAVELER’S MISSIONARY 
IMPRESSIONS 


(Continued from page 2) 


nationalism of Japan, which resents any- 
thing Western and links their own re- 
ligions with patriotism. But there are 
thousands of “secret disciples.” Our work 
has touched and influenced many who 
have not yet come out for baptism, but in 
their hearts Christ is revered. We then 
visited Fukuoka, where the Misses Shirk 
and Harder were our hostesses. There we 
have a fine church, literature building, and 
two well-equipped kindergartens. All over 
Japan it seems that getting the little chil- 
dren is one of our best methods. We 
stopped at Kurume, where we have a fine 
established work and proceeded to Kuma- 
moto. This might be called the capital of 
our Mission, as we have two excellent 
middle schools and the Colony of Mercy. 
Misses Martha Akard and Marion Potts 
preside over the Janice James Girls’ 
School, with about 300 pupils and a lovely 
campus. Dr. and Mrs. L. S. G. Miller en- 
tertained us royally. He is dean of the 
Boys’ School, of which Mr. Inadomi is the 
charming and capable principal. There 
are 750 boys, a large campus, and excellent 
faculty. It was one of the high spots of 


THE CONGREGATION AT MOJI, JAPAN 
Dr. G. W. Genszler and the Rev. W. P. Gerberding in center 


the trip to speak to all those boys in chapel, 
to witness their typically Japanese athletic 
events, fencing, jiujitsu, archery and calis- 
thenics. Who can measure the value of 
one thousand adolescents receiving Chris- 
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tian training daily in Japan? We dined. 


in the home of the Bach family and vis- 
ited the Ji Ai En, the Colony of Mercy. Miss 
Maude Powlas is an ideal superintendent, 
kindly, cheerful and consecrated. It is 
doing a large Christlike work. The facul- 
ties of the schools gave us a sumptuous 
Japanese banquet, with fine singing and 
entertainment and gifts. I would like to 
leave Japan by telling the church at home 
that our help is greatly appreciated by the 
people over there and their kindness and 
courtesy to us was a reflection of their 
gratitude to the whole church in America. 
If the Holy Spirit could only open our eyes 
to see the fields white unto the harvest! 
But the laborers are few. The youngest 
ordained missionary in Japan went out in 
1920. Seventeen years without a replace- 
ment! Is that our estimate of our obliga- 
tion to the great Empire of the Rising Sun? 


Among Millions 


China, land of mystery, age, and count- 
less millions of souls! It is becoming 
Christian in thought to a remarkable de- 
gree. The recent stirring events have em- 
phasized how wonderful it is to have a 
Christian ruler with a remarkable Chris- 
tian wife. Practically all educated Chinese 
have come under Christian influence in 
our American schools. Our work is small, 
but important. In ‘the charming city of 
Tsingtao, one of the most delightful in the 
Orient, we have the beginnings of a noble 
enterprise. Pastors Anspach and Scholz 
and families, Misses Reich, Moody and 
Rohlfs are doing a blessed work. We have 
a good hospital, Bible Institute, social cen- 
ter and school. But the thing that appealed 
to us was the direct evangelism. Three 
churches and three gospel halls hold serv- 
ice every night in the week and they are 
well attended. It was one of the great 
things we saw. 

And Tsimo! What a delightful ride. 
Through typical Chinese country and vil- 
lages, past several wedding processions 
with their bands and colorful palanquins, 
fording streams without bridges, stopping at 
county lines for inspection. We were hos- 
pitably entertained by the Rev. Mr. Sell and 
his family and Miss Strunk. We attended a 
women’s meeting, Middle School, and an 
evangelistic tent. The last is “perpetual 
motion,” never stopping from early morn- 
ing till late evening. Quite a number of 
inquirers signed cards during the time we 
were there. Many adult baptisms result. 
Again the entire Christian staff showed 
their kindness and good will toward us by 
tendering us a twenty-four-course Chinese 
banquet in Tsingtao. We had heard about 
sharks’ fins, bird’s nest soup, octopus, cen- 
tury eggs and other Chinese delicacies, but 
never expected really to eat them. And 
we are still living. Truly we have a 
“glorious band” representing us in Shan- 
tung. But I must not leave China without 
bringing you a greeting from that Prince 
in Israel, Dr. Voskamp, the Pioneer Ger- 
man Missionary. It was an inspiring and 
humbling experience when he held our 
hand in his large one and said, “Thank 
you, brethren, for coming to our help.” I 
asked myself what I had done to deserve 
his gratitude. 

After many pleasant days in Peking, 
Nanking, Shanghai, Hongkong, Keelung, 
Singapore, Penang, Rangoon, and at sea, 
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we arrived at Calcutta, India. Here we 
saw heathenism in its crudest, vilest form. 
On the day of an eclipse we went to the 
Kalighat Temple, saw the thousands bath- 
ing in the Ganges, saw the ugly priests 
killing goats and the women dive into the 
dirty blood to smear it on their faces, saw 
the obscene statues on every hand, saw 
the Holy Men sitting around in their 
Pharasaical arrogance, while hundreds of 
poor, deluded worshipers bowed before 
every conceivable kind of horrible god. 
After a long but interesting trip to 
Benares, the Holy City, with its bathing 
and burning Ghats; Delhi, the capital, with 
its magnificent new buildings alongside the 
ruins of ancient cities; Agra with its pure, 
perfect Taj Mahal; we arrived at Bezwada. 
The Rev. C. H. Swavely met us and es- 
corted us to Guntur, where we were com- 
fortably ensconced in the “bungalow” of 
Dr. and Mrs. Strock. On the day we ar- 
rived he was notified that he had received 
the gold Kaiser-i-hind Medal for distin- 
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January 4, 1937. 

The Board of Deaconess Work is in 
hearty accord with the promotional policy 
of stressing the Whole Program of the 
Whole Church and consequently joins with 
the other Boards in urging our churches to 
respond to the Foreign Mission Epiphany 
appeal. 

It is obvious that the work of each Board 
is the concern of all and that each distinc- 
tive appeal should therefore receive the 
united support of all. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that this means the entire 
church,—all the members of all the con- 


gregations in the United Lutheran Church 


in America. 
, Yours cordially, 
FOSTER U. GIFT, 
Secretary. 


guished service to the Empire. I may here 
mention that on the Queen Mary coming 
home, Dr. E. Stanley Jones told me that 
Dr. Strock was one of the big men of India. 
We may well be proud of such men. Mrs. 
Manikam, wife of the vice-president of 
Andhra College, also received a medal, 
silver or bronze. Time and space do not 
permit relating the glories of our work in 
India. It is too large. It is probably the 
most successful mission work in all India 
and far surpassed our fondest expecta- 
tions. Perhaps most conspicuous is the ex- 
cellence of our hospitals and the blessed 
work being done, by both missionary and 
native doctors. All are of high calibre and 
many have studied in Vienna, Switzer- 
land and America. Modest little Indian 
men calmly tell of dozens of cataract 
operations in a week. The most difficult 
operations are performed successfully on 
cases we would rush to Rochester. But 
best of all, every patient’ in hospital or 
dispensary has the Gospel presented to 
him. The dozens of stately stone church 
buildings that dot the villages are an in- 
spiring sight. Perhaps my biggest “thrill” 
was to preach to a thousand eager wor- 
shipers one Sunday morning in Guntur. 
Our schools, over a thousand of them, 
elementary, primary, secondary, theo- 
logical, are a great blessing. Industrial 
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work, merciful and all kinds, greets one at 
every turn. The amount of literature pub- 
lished at the Printing Shop is astounding. 
Besides the regular hospitals, there is a 
wonderful Tuberculosis Sanitarium in 
Rajahmundry, schools for the blind at 
Rentichintala and other places. We saw it 
all with our own eyes and know that God 
is richly blessing the work. I would like 
to mention all our kind friends there by 
name, but they are too many. I salute 
them one and all and thank them for rep- 
resenting me in India and pledge them 
my prayers, good wishes and efforts. I 
bring the home church the greetings of 
171,812 Indian Christians of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. May we 
hear our Master’s call and give ourselves 
to Him. 


CLOSED DOORS 
By Ione Rehm Hertweck 


My poor is closed—I will not look 
Out into the street; 

I have nothing for the beggars, 
Trudging by on weary feet. 

My house is comfortable and safe, 
There’s nothing I can see 

That I shall ever need or want— 
God has been kind to me. 

In silence now I sit me down, 
Tis well I can afford 

To wait with calm and folded hands 
The coming of the Lord. 


Just as I expected—a knock— 
There’s someone there, 
Outside my door, upon my step— 
I shall: not hear or care. 
Someone wanting food and drink, 
Or pennies that are mine, 
Indeed—he should have saved his own, 
When things were going fine. 


My door is open—I must make 
Ready without delay; 

They tell me that the Master 
Is soon to pass this way. 

Tll sweep and garnish, dust and cook, 
That He may have His choice 

Of anything my house affords— 
Ah—I hear His voice— 

“Thy door was closed and locked,” He says, 
“Against the hungry men—” 

“Vesterday I passed Thy way— 
I shall not come again.” 


THE OTHER ROOM 
By Mildred Albert Greenfield 


SrrancE how those we love must pass 
Into another room. 

Strange how we may not, alas 
Share their silent tomb. 

We can only stand alone 
Gazing at the door, 

Longing for the voice we’ve known, 
Gone forevermore. 


Just a door twixt life and death; 
Yet we dare not peep, 

We, who still partake of breath 
See the shadows creep, 

Know that death will call us, too, 
When our day is done, 

Then we'll join the loved we knew 
Welcomed by God’s Son. 
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The Epiphany Season is Foreign Mission Time in the 


United Lutheran Church in America 


ALE RE SS SEASON 1937 — JANUARY 3rd TO JANUARY 17th 
FOREIGN MISSION DAY JANUARY 17th 


The Board of Foreign Missions appeals to every pastor and Sunday school in the United Lutheran Church to help the cause 
of Foreign Missions during this Epiphany Season by speaking on Foreign Missions, by praying for Foreign Missions, and by giving 


a special offering for Foreign Missions. 


We are at a critical time in Foreign Missions. 
We must help now. 


made sad times for those across the seas. 


Surely our church will not fail to do its part. Decreasing Benevolence has 


BEGUN BY SWEDEN 


Pastor Robert C. Davis Writes of Tinicum 
Church of 1648 


“America has three birthplaces—James- 
town, Plymouth Rock, and the Great Tini- 
cum Island,” writes Henry D. Paxton in 
“Where Pennsylvania History Began.” It 
was on Tinicum Island that the first de- 
nominational church in Pennsylvania had 
its beginning. The pious Swedes who came 
here in 1643 under the able leadership of 
Governor Printz consecrated the first Lu- 
theran Church in Pennsylvania. That was 
in 1646. 

The church was built of logs, The island 
at that time was “blessed with dense 
forests, fowl, and plenteous fish,” said a 
Swede of that period. The church was not 
as crude as one might expect, for it had a 
‘belfry and a bell! The Lutheran Mission- 
ary from Sweden, the Rev. John Cam- 
panius, consecrated the church. Governor 
Printz encouraged the pastor in his work 
by beautifying the interior. An altar was 
provided and a silver cloth placed upon it. 
One is also led to believe that candlesticks, 
a cross, and other liturgical necessities 
adorned the interior. Printz in his own 
words states that he did all in his power 
to “adorn and decorate it according to our 
Swedish fashion, so far as our limited 
means and resources would allow.” 

The Governor was a most interesting 
man. “Magnanimous” seems to fit him 
perfectly—not because he weighed over 
four hundred pounds, but because he con- 
sidered the establishment of the Lutheran 
Church on the Island as a matter of equal 
importance with the establishment of the 
government of New Sweden. His splen- 
did co-operation and tireless efforts in the 
establishment of the Lutheran Church 
cannot be passed over without commen- 
dation, 


The Story of the Bell 


There is an interesting story connected 
with the bell that called the people to wor- 
ship in that first church. Through some 
intrigue and misunderstanding, one of the 
Governor’s daughters made a pact with the 
rival Hollanders and sold them the bell. 
Records reveal that the Swedes farmed 
more than usual that year and combined 
their profits in order to buy back the cher- 
ished bell. Episodes of this sort appear to 
have been common between the Hollanders 
and the Swedes. 

It is lamentable that nothing remains of 
that early shrine today. It would have 
meant much to the tradition of Lutheran- 


ism to have perpetuated it. Even the grave- 
yard has disappeared! Evidences of the 
graveyard are occasionally seen when the 
banks of the Delaware are washed away 
by a storm—a few odd bones will appear 
here and there. On the site where the 
church stood there is now the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. The club has for its entrance 
step the original step that led into the early 
church. This step, a spring house, and a 
few scattered bricks, are all that remain 
as a reminder of the days of pioneer Lu- 
theranism on the Great Tinicum Island. 
One of these bricks has been placed inside 
the present Tinicum Memorial Lutheran 
Church. There incased in glass one has an 
opportunity to recall times past. If ever a 
brick could be called “sacred,” certainly 
this one can. To us of Tinicum Lutheran 
Church today, it serves to revivify that 
spirit which was manifest by the pioneers. 

A note of encouragement comes to us. 
There is a remote possibility that the orig- 
inal setting will be restored. Negotiations 
are now in progress, and once the land 
becomes the property of Tinicum Town- 
ship, it will likely be handed over to the 
state of Pennsylvania, and the state will 
attempt to restore the original structures, 
including the church. Then, perhaps, Great 
Tinicum Island will take its place alongside 
the other immortal shrines of Lutheranism 
in America. 


A CHRISTMAS EVENT 


Lutheran Students From Fifteen Institutions 
Hold Meeting in Chicago 


A stTRIKING demonstration of the rep- 
resentative character of Lutheran student 
activities was given December 28 at the 
Lawson Y Hotel in Chicago. Lutheran stu- 
dent leaders from seven institutions in 


~ Chicagoland and from eight colleges and 


universities outside of the metropolitan 
area attended a unique type of Christmas 
religious and social fellowship. Among the 
leaders who brought personal and official 
greetings were Mr. George Aigner of 
Hamma Divinity School, president of the 
Lutheran Student Association of America; 
Mr. H. S. Bechtolt of Chicago, member of 
the Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church; Mr. Albert T. Erickson of 
Northwestern University, Chicago, IIL, 
president of the Metropolitan Lutheran 
Student Council of Chicagoland; and Mr. 
Alwin Aigner, also of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., president of the 
Hub Region of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation of America. 


The Christmas fellowship is deserving 
of more than passing attention. In the first 
place, it proves dramatically the natural 
leadership of Chicago in Lutheran student 
activities. This is true geographically, by 
virtue of Chicago’s central location. And 
the capacity of leadership is equally evi- 
dent in terms of the unusually fine stu- 
dents now working in (not “holding”) of- 
fices in the Lutheran Student Association 
of America. Secondly, this fellowship 
points in a novel way to the value of 
giving homecoming students an oppor- 
tunity to meet together. These fourteen 
men and fourteen women leaders not only 
enjoyed the privilege of first personal 
meeting, but were able to profit by about 
five hours of intellectual, religious, and 
social fellowship in the Christian and 
Christmas spirit. The significant point is 
that similar student meetings can be and 
are being held by alert churches and stu- 
dent groups all over the United States. 
Finally, the fellowship afforded one more 
happy illustration of the intersynodical, or 
better, the non-synodical character of Lu- 
theran student organizations and activities. 
Not only were all the major synodical 
groups represented, but they were rep- 
resented with amazing equality and en- 
couraging eagerness on the part of the 
students themselves, to forget synodical 
affiliations. 

One of the genuine thrills of the occa- 
sion was granted when the group went as 
a unit at midnight to the beautiful, dimly- 
lighted, perfectly appointed chapel to sing 
favorite Christmas carols. And Lutheran 
students in non-Lutheran institutions are 
losing nothing by way of vigor and spirit 
in their hymn and carol singing. 

The Christmas fellowship was convened 
by Charles W. Kegley, active advisor of 
the Metropolitan Lutheran Student Coun- 
cil of Chicagoland, and Mr. Alwin Aigner, 
president of the Hub Region. It is to be- 
come an annual event upon the request of 
the students themselves. 

CuHaRLES W. KEGLEY. 


A LUTHERAN BROADCAST 


On January 24 at 4.00 P. M. over the 
Blue Network of the National Broadcasting 
Company Dr. Oscar Blackwelder will de- 
liver an address entitled, “The Meaning 
and Necessity of Christian Education in 
Our Modern World.” 

He will take the place of Dr. Fosdick at 
that time. 
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SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGN 
FOR EDUCATIONAL 
BUILDING 


Hoty Trinity Cuurcu, Elgin, Ill. the 
Rev. Armin George Weng, Ph.D., pastor, 
enjoyed a very happy Christmas, because 
on Sunday evening, December 21, the 
campaign for $50,000 for an educational 
addition went “over the top” by $189. 
Actual construction of the educational unit 
will be begun as soon as sixty per cent 
of the cash is in hand. The expectation is 
that this will be some time in 1938. The 
campaign was directed by H. F. Reinhardt 
of the firm of Ward, Wells and Dreshman, 
of whom Mr. Dreshman managed the cam- 


paign for the Pension Endowment Fund of - 


the United Lutheran Church in 1928. 

In 1931 Holy Trinity Church began the 
erection of a new Sunday school building, 
but was stopped by an injunction which a 
neighbor secured on the grounds that the 
proposed building violated the zoning 
laws. Because of the complicated legal 
problems involved, the case remained in 
court from April, 1931, to March, 1936, 
when Judge Fulton of the Circuit Court 
gave Holy Trinity Church a sweeping de- 
cision in its favor. It was necessary, how- 
ever, for the church to wait until the legal 
time limits for an appeal had passed. 

During the time the case was in court, 
many improvements were made in the 
church edifice, at a cost of nearly $18,000. 
These improvements have been paid for 
and the church has no debt. 

The new addition, which has now been 
subscribed, will be three floors in front 
and four in the rear, with thirty class- 
rooms, as well as assembly rooms for be- 
ginners, primary, junior and intermediate 
departments. There will also be a large 
hall, to be known as Fellowship Hall, pro- 
vided with a stage and a modern kitchen. 
The second floor will include church of- 
fices and a pastor’s study. With the new 
addition Holy Trinity Church will have 
the best educational facilities of any church 
in Elgin. 

In six years Holy Trinity has advanced 


CALVARY CHURCH, CRANFORD, N. J. 


from the seventh largest to the second 
largest of all churches, both Protestant 
and Catholic, in Elgin. The present con- 
firmed membership is 1,144; the baptized 
membership is 1,603. The congregation has 
practically doubled its membership in six 
years and is now eagerly awaiting its 
needed educational unit. 
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DEDICATION OF CALVARY 
CHURCH, CRANFORD, N J. 


In sPITE of inclement weather, 239 peo- 
ple gathered in Calvary Church, Cranford, 
N. J., for the dedication of the congrega- 
tion’s newly acquired church. The service 
which was held December 6 was conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. William F. Behrens, 
Jr. The church was dedicated by Ellis B. 
Burgess, D.D., LL.D., president of the 
United Synod of New York. Samuel G. 
Trexler, D.D., formerly president of the 
synod, preached the sermon. 

The church building was purchased from 
the Cranford Methodist Church. Shortly 
after this the congregation started a five- 
year alteration and renovation program. 
To date the chancel has been altered to 
fit Lutheran practice, the roof partially 
recovered, and a new oil burner installed. 
The basement of the church is being made 
deeper so that it may eventually be used 
for church school and social purposes. | 


THE CHURCH MARCHES ON 


AT TWILIGHT on Christmas Eve, 1936, the 
congregation and friends of the Church of 
the Redeemer, Atlanta, Ga., the Rev. John 
L. Yost pastor, met together for the first 
service in their new church. 

The building is as yet a crude, unfin- 
ished structure. Rafters and scaffolding 
are still up. Many candles placed on the 
rough boards shed their mellow glow, 
giving enough light for the standing con- 
gregation to read the Christmas carols 
which made the event one of thanksgiving 
and praise. The singing was led by a trio 
of cornet players. 

The Service was beautiful and inspiring. 
The sky was clear and only the great, 
brilliant, beautiful Evening Star was vis- 
ible. It hung in the sky just over the en- 
trance to the church. 

This new church stands on one of the 
choicest spots in Atlanta, a large corner 
lot at Peachtree and Fourth Streets. It is 


.on a high knoll, with two terraces leading 


to the street. Two 
other fine churches 
stand nearby. 

The church, or 
chapel that it will 
be later when the 
dream of our 
$100,000 Gothic 
Church is fulfilled, 
is placed far back 
on the lot and will 
be adequate for 
present church 
services and Sun- 
day school. This 
building will be 
purely Gothic to 
harmonize with 
the future build- 
ing which will be- 
come the main structure for congrega- 
tional worship. The present building will 
then accommodate auxiliary activities. 

At the close of the service Dr. Yost of- 
fered a beautiful prayer of thanksgiving 
and hope. 

Those present had their names taken to 
be placed in the cornerstone as having at- 
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tended the first service in the new church. 
It is hoped the church will be finished in 
time to hold Easter services there. 

Dr. Yost is an indefatigable worker, a 
man who knows how to enthuse his con- 
gregation, and make each member feel he 
or she wants to do his or her full share in 
giving loyal support. They believe that in 
union there is strength. To quote: 


“Workers Together” 


“All have a share in the beauty, 
All have a part in the plan; 
What does it matter what duty 
Falls to the lot of man? 
Someone has blended the plaster; 
And someone has carried the stone; 
Neither the man nor the Master 
Ever has builded alone; 
Making a roof from the weather, 
Building a house for the King; 
Only by working together 
Men have accomplished a thing.’—Sel. 


UPLAND REST HOME 


(Near Chester, Pa.) 

AN IDEAL, TEMPORARY REST HOME 
FOR CHRISTIANS 
Conducted on a non-profit basis. 
Open all the Year. 

Address P. O. Box 66, UPLAND, PA. 


HEANQUARTERS 


PULPIT ROBES 
_ Vestments * Hangings + Stoles 
Embroideries, Ete. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP ¢ GOWN CO. 
821-23 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


CHURCH ‘DECORATOR 


Sketches submitted by appointment. 
H. P. BERGER - - LEBANON, PA. 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Accredited Lutheran College for Men 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training 
Pre-Theological 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Legal 
Pre-Dental 
Business Administration 
ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D., 
Acting President 
H. A. BENFER, A. M., Registrar 
Choir 


Pulpit GOWN dh) 


Hangings, Bible Markers, Mate- 
rials, Trimmings, etc. Beautiful 
work. Reasonable prices. ‘State 
your needs. Catalog and samples 
free. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 

1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ml. 
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LUTHERAN CAMPUS LEAD.- 
ERS AT ROANOKE 
COLLEGE 


AMONG THE outstanding campus leaders 
at Roanoke College this year are boys 
from Lutheran homes, a recent survey of 
the student constituency shows. 

Heading the Y. M. C. A. this year is 
John Harkrader, son of Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Harkrader of Wytheville, Va., 
while directing the affairs of the other re- 
ligious organizations for men on the cam- 
pus, the Clericus, is Luther Ballentine, 
son of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Ballen- 
tine of Timberville, Va. 

Two Lutheran boys from Bluefield, Va., 
—the Anderson brothers, John and Robert, 
—are outstanding leaders. John is pres- 
ident of the junior class and a member of 
the honor fraternity, Blue Key. He was a 
promising candidate for varsity football 
service this year until an early-season 
injury put him out of the game for the 
season. His brother “Bob” carried on, how- 
ever, and won his varsity letter, turning 
probably the outstanding performance in 
the Emory game. The boys are the sons 


of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Anderson of Blue- 
field, Va., 
Hailing from far-away Japan, Edward 
@ Insist on the ORIGINAL. Thirty- ( ¢S%e5e 
seven Years’ Supremacy. Never ‘ { 
equalled. Condensed Thought. Di- 
dance Record. Other features. 

Flexible Binding. 35c. Postpaid. 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Avenue, New York 
INSTALLED IN YOUR 
CHURCH WILL BRING 
Priced within the reach of all. Finest equip- 
ment built by the leading group hearing aid 

manufacturer. 
TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 
1770 W. BERTEAU AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gjstickeseng 1 
(oa 
gest and Text of Lesson. Atten- 
The service to your hard-of-hearing friends. 
Write for detailed information. 


A Gift to your church in memory of some 
relative or friend will always be appreciated. 
Write for an illustrated 
catalog showing our well 
selected, high-grade line 
of Ecclesiastical Ware, 
including such articles as 
Marble Fonts, Altar 
Brasses, Bronze Memorial 
Tablets, Communion 
Ware, Altar and Pulpit 
Hangings and Chancel 
which will 


Furniture, 
enable you to make a 
choice selection at moder- 
ate prices. 

Give us a trial and be 


Electric Altar 
Candelabra 

convinced. Our motto, 

‘“‘We aim to please and satisfy our customers.” 


W. & E. SCHMIDT CO. 


626 West Clybourn St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Established 1850 Incorporated 1899 
Dept. C-16 
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Hepner, son of Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Hepner, 
is among the school’s most brilliant stu- 
dents, with a first distinction record in 
scholarship to his credit and the prospect 
of finishing his four-year course in three 
years and one summer session. Dr. Hepner 
is a member of the faculty of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Tokyo and is at 
present on furlough in this country. 

Carey Brewbaker, a Buchanan, Va., boy 
and the son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Brew- 
baker, captained this year’s state-leading 
football eleven and is the president of the 
senior class. He also holds membership in 
the honor fraternity, Blue Key. 

Directing the activities of Tau Chapter 
of Sigma Chi at Roanoke College for the 
current year is Allen Fenner, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond B. Fenner of Freeport, 
N. Y. Allen is headed for the Lutheran 
ministry and holds membership in the col- 
lege Y. M. C. A., Blue Key, and a number 
of other campus groups. 

Another minister’s son, Paul Miller of 
Womelsdorf, Pa., is doing outstanding work 
at Roanoke. He is the son of the Rev. Mr. 
and Mrs. H. P. Miller of Womelsdorf. Paul 
is a second distinction man in scholarship, 
and was a stellar tackle on the Maroon 
football team this season. 

No. 1 man on the crack Roanoke tennis 
team is Gerald Dederick, Jr., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gerald Dederick of Oradell, N. J. 
Besides his prowess as a netman, Gerald 
is a handy forward on the basketball team. 
He is a member of Blue Key, the Honor 
Council, and other campus groups. 

The two Pitzers—John and George—from 
Pennsylvania are hanging up outstanding 
records. These boys, though having the 
same name, are not related. John was a 
star quarterback in football this year and 
heads the General Athletic Association, 
while George is captain of the basketball 
team and until injured in the Richmond 
game was a hard-fighting tackle on the 
grid eleven. John is the son of Harry C. 
Pitzer of Aspers, Pa., and George is the 
son of C. E. Pitzer of Gettysburg, Pa. 

And there are others among the boys 
from Lutheran homes who are doing out- 
standing work or who give promise of de- 
veloping into leaders, but space does not 
permit us to mention more. 

Miter RitcHir. 


SHARING THE CHURCHR’S 
- PROGRAM 


Tue LutHer Leacuers of Nevada Lu- 
theran Church entertained the Western 
Conference Luther League in a wonder- 
fully hospitable fashion at Nevada, Ohio, 
recently. 

About 150 delegates and visitors were 
registered for the fine convention and went 
to their homes filled with inspiration and 
challenged to greater service in Christ’s 
Kingdom. 

The Rev. K. R. Roberts, pastor loci, was 
in charge of the devotional hour. Greet- 
ings were exchanged between the local 
Leaguers and the guests before an as- 
sembly of more than one hundred. 

A Radio Round Table Discussion on the 
theme, “The Young People of the Church 
Sharing the Program of the Church,” was 
conducted by Robert Schoffner of Toledo, 
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Ohio. During the luncheon period, the Rev. 
Willard I. Hackenberg of Toledo addressed 
the convention on the theme, “The Unfin- 
ished Task.” 

Immediately after the noon hour the 
Junior Leaguers and their Jeaders met 
under the direction of Miss Zeta Mae 
Peters of Bryan, Ohio, the Conference 
Junior Secretary. The theme of their pro- 
gram was “The Junior at Work.” 

At the same time the Senior and Inter- 
mediate Leaguers met in discussion groups. 
discussing the various parts of the program 
of the church—Evangelism, Missions, Stew- 
ardship and Churchmanship. These were 
led by Pastors W. W. Larson, H. H. 
Creager, H. W. Grieb, and A. E. Bell, D.D. 
They were assisted by the following 
Leaguers: Esther Aten, Louise Romig, John 
Berger, and Wilbur Pancake. 

The evening session was filled with good 
fellowship and inspiration. The banquet 
was a delightful affair, following which 
“The Unknown Quest” was presented. 

Saturday morning all met together for 
the Lord’s Supper, which service was in 
charge of the Rev. K. R. Roberts and the 
Rev. A. L. Anderson. 

Summaries were brought from the dis- 
cussion groups of the previous day, which 
proved to be very helpful and instructive. 
Moving pictures of the Mission Work in 
China were presented. The closing pro- 
gram was presented at the luncheon, at 
which time Dean A. Myers, president of 
the Luther League of Ohio, addressed the 
convention. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year: President, Wilbur Pan- 
cake, Convoy; vice-president, Jack Root, 
Toledo; recording secretary, Anna John- 
son, Carey; corresponding secretary, Mary 
Jane Cox, Toledo; statistical secretary, 
Maxine Bentz, Toledo; treasurer, Vernon 
Kerr, Nevada, Ohio; member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Irving Gressman, 
Toledo. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Paul L. Reaser, the new pas- 
tor of All Saints congregation, Kulpmont, 
Pa., was installed December 13, at an 
impressive and inspiring service which 
marked the beginning of a new day for 
achievements by this congregation. The 
church was filled to capacity for this serv- 
ice. The Rev. Wilbur M. Allison, president 
of the North Branch Conference of the 
Susquehanna Synod and pastor of Grace 
Church, Mount Carmel, Pa., delivered the 
charge to the pastor and the congregation, 
a message filled with helpful suggestion to 
pastor and membership, and performed the 
act of installation. 

For two years Mr. Reaser was assistant 


to Dr. J. M. Reimensnyder at Trinity © 


Church, Milton. After a fine record in this 
field, he brings to his new field a splendid 
equipment of mind, personality and ef- 
ficiency and accepts its challenge with 
genuine devotion. Already this growing 
congregation has heartily accepted his 
leadership and has shown increased signs 
of interest and attendance. 


The Rev. William J. Wagner, pastor of 
the Boalsburg Parish, Pa., retired January 
1 from active service in the gospel min- 
istry. Graduated from Gettysburg College 


la 
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in 1890 and from the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg in 1893, he was 
ordained and began, continued and con- 
cluded his pastoral office in parishes of 
central Pennsylvania. Muncy Creek Par- 
ish, Lycoming County, called him as a 
young graduate. To Glasgow, Cambria 
County, he went in 1897; to Buckhorn, 
Columbus County, in 1903; to New Bloom- 
field, Perry County, in 1906; to FPottsgrove, 
Northumberland County, in 1913; and to 
Boalsburg, Center County, in 1921. There 
he has.served for fifteen years near the 
scenes of his boyhood on his father’s farm 
at Tusseyville. 

Excepting the season of 1920-1921, when 
Pastor Wagner was a victim of the in- 
fluenza epidemic, he has been unusually 
faithful in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties, having been forced by illness to 
cancel his preaching appointments on but 
seven separate Sundays during the forty- 
three years of his service in the ministry. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Wagner will live 
in their home in State College, Pa., near 
their daughter, who is the wife of John F. 
Harkins, D.D., pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church, State College. A son, the Rev. 
John H. Wagner, is pastor of Trinity Lu- 
theran Church, Hudson Heights, N. J. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Chatham, N. Y. The early Christmas 
service will long be remembered by the 
members and friends of Emmanuel Church. 
At that service the church was reded- 
icated, as it was the first service held in 
the church auditorium since it had been 
redecorated. The redecoration of the 
church was a gift of Mr. George Traver, 
in memory of his wife, who passed to her 
eternal reward in October. The service of 
rededication was performed by the Rev. 
Charles A. Davis, pastor of the congrega- 
tion. A letter of congratulation was read 
by the pastor from the Rev. Dr. Ellis B. 
Burgess, president of the United Synod 
of New York. An announcement was also 
made of the gift of reading lights for the 
pulpit and the lectern by Mrs. Harriet 
Smith and Mrs. Bertha Rogowski in mem- 
ory of Mr. Robert Smith, former secretary 
of the church council. Emmanuel Church 
has been redecorated both inside and out- 
side. Two years ago the Brotherhood re- 
decorated the Sunday school rooms. Last 
year the outside of the church was painted. 


Fargo, N. D. The tenth anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Rev. W. P. Gerberding 
in St. Mark’s Church was observed No- 
vember 20 and 22. A reception was ten- 
dered Pastor and Mrs. Gerberding on Fri- 
day evening and on Sunday special serv- 
ices were held with Dr. P. H. Roth, pres- 
ident of Northwestern Theological Sem- 
inary and Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president 
of the Synod of the Northwest, as speak- 
ers. During the pastorate, there have been 
800 confirmed accessions; 414 infant bap- 
tisms; the Sunday school doubled in en- 
rollment; a branch Sunday school with fine 
building and 125 pupils was organized; 
$35,000 has been paid toward benevolence, 
and many improvements have been made 
on the property. The congregation will ob- 
serve its fiftieth anniversary in May. 
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MELLOW FRUITS 
B 
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OF EXPERIENCE 


be 


LEANDER M. ZIMMERMAN, D.D. 


A Popular Gift Book For All 


First edition of 3,276 was exhausted the first month after its publication. 
PERSONAL AND PRESS EXCERPTS 


GOULD WICKEY, Ph.D., D.D., Executive Sec. 


, Board of Education 


“In the reading of ‘Mellow Fruits Of Experience,’ pastors will receive suggestions for 
meeting parish problems and for the preparation of sermons; Sunday school teachers will 
be helped in presenting Christian truths to all age groups; parents will learn some basic 


principles of the Christian home; and children 
THE WASHINGTON POST 


“A well named neat little volume numbering 55 contributions. 


be read by persons who prefer the simple and 
tical problems ‘of life to more critical studies.” 


THE WASHINGTON STAR 


“Simple, straightforward and sincere religious talks. 


which ought to make them popular.” 
THE WASHINGTON TIMES 


will be guided in the way of life.” 


c Every one of them will 
untechnical statements of the author on prac- 


They have a readable quality 


“Helpful essays garnered from life, having valuable lessons from everyday behavior.” 


THE CLARKSBURG EXPONENT 


“A collection of more than fifty short essays, touching on life’s problems. 


Written in 


the understanding style of Dr; Zimmerman, whose experience as a pastor has meant to him 
reaching down and touching the lives and hearts of his people.” 


Sixty-four pages, bound in blue cloth. 
Single copy, postpaid, 35 cents; Three copies, postpaid, $1.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Louisville, Ky. Memorial Church has 
completed another very successful year. 
During the year 132 persons were received 
into membership. All interest on building 
indebtedness was paid in full and $2,000 
was paid upon the principal of the debt. 
The average attendance at the church 
services increased until upon most Sun- 
days standing room only is left. The largest 
attendance ever had in the church was on 
Easter Sunday, when many were unable 
even to gain admittance to the church. On 
Thanksgiving Day the voluntary offering 
totaled but a few dollars less than $2,000. 
Many improvements and additions were 
made to the church property. A fine Junior 
Choir was organized and sings at many 
services. The Rev. H. G. Schwegler is the 
pastor of this congregation. 


Sipesville, Pa. December 27 marked the © 
close of a long and successful pastorate in 
the Casebeer congregation. For eleven and 
one-half years, the Rev. C. K. Spiggle 
served faithfully this remarkable congre- 
gation and made it known as one of the 
outstanding congregations of the Alleghany 
Synod. When Pastor Spiggle took charge 
there was little or no equipment suitable 
for aggressive work. Twice during these 
years the church was redecorated and to- 
day the congregation possesses a very 
pretty church. During these years new 
hymnals were introduced both in the Sun- 
day school and at the church services. 
The daily vacation Bible school conducted 
yearly has been one of the outstanding 
activities of this congregation, and this 
school has surpassed in attendance and 
enrollment any other such school in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. As a fitting close of 
Pastor Spiggle’s work the Holy Com- 
munion service was by far the largest mid- 
winter communion ever held in the his- 
tory of the congregation. The pastor’s wife 
has been very effectively active in the 
work among the children and young peo- 
ple of the congregation. 


SYNOD 


The one hundred twelfth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., H. A. McCullough, D.D., pastor, 
February 2-4, 1937. The opening service will be 
held at 11.00 A. M., February 2. 

Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred eighth annual convention of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., opening Jan- 
uary 26, 1937. Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Benze, W. Theodore, from c/o United Lutheran 
Church Mission, New Amsterdam, Berbice, 
British Guiana, S. A., to 826 S. St. Bernard 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bertrando S., from 935 N. Parkside Ave., Divi- 
sion St. Station, Chicago, Ill., to 5518 W. North 
Ave., Cragin Station, Chicago, III. 

Blancke, W. H., from 421 E. 2d St., N., Newton, 
Iowa, to 1525 First St., N., R. F. D. No. 1, 
Newton, Iowa. 

Bosch, A. L.. P., from 142 123rd St., N. Y., to 19 
2d Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bosch, D.D., F. H., from 142 W. 123rd St., New 
York, N. Y., to 285 St. Nicholas Ave., New 
York,, N.. ¥. 


Doberstein, John W., from 7044 Charles St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 4119 Decatur St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dorner, E. A., from 7{4 5th Ave., Holdrege, 


Nebr., to 2222 16th St., Columbus, Nebr. 
Durst, George F., from 339 E. 7th St., Owen 
Sound, Ont., Can., to Wiarton, Ont., Can. 
Harman, D.D., C. B., from 23 W. North St., 
Grand Island, Nebr., to 212 N. Elm St., Grand 

Island, Nebr. 

Huber, D.D., David R., from 800 S. Flower St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., to 3119 W. 6th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Oberholtzer, Walter D., from Goodspeed Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill., to Camp 
Cable, Cable, Wis. 

Piel, C. A., from Carthage, IIl., 

Wis. 

Pryor, C. W., from Timblin, Pa., to R. F. D. 
No. 1, Ford City, Pa. 

Reaser, Paul L., from West Milton, Pa., to 1150 
Scott St., Kulpmont, Pa. 

Schaeffer, D.D., H. B., from 930 Cleveland Ave., 
Kansas City, Kans., to 801 N. 17th St., Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Teckhaus, H. A., from 417 First St., 
Nebr., to Bennington, Nebr. 

Voorhees, E. A., from 8111 Jeffery Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 2021 Waverly Place, Waukegan, 
Ill. 


to Elkhorn, 


Wayne, 


Wicker, Samuel E., from 2915 Harrison St., 
Wilmington, Del., to 715 W. 32d St., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Zimmerman, H. E., from Mt. Morris, IIl., 
1601 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


to 
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A MANUAL OF LENTEN DEVOTIONS 


ORDER NOW AND THE SECOND “ELECTIVE” 


Daily Devotions for Lent, 1937 


THE WAY OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


By JOHN HENRY HARMS 


A handy little manual that provides a brief devotional study for each day of the Lenten season from Ash Wednesday to Easter. 

Each daily devotion includes an indicated Scripture lesson of which one verse is printed and to which the meditation is related, 
concluding with a sentence prayer. 

Our 1934 and 1935 manuals of similar character were very well received. No 1936 edition was issued due to the launching that 
year. of our devotional monthly, “Light for Today.” However. the demand manifested for a manual covering the whole period of 
Lent has prompted the publication of this special devotional guide for the 1937 Lententide, in addition to our regular devotional 
monthly, “Light for Today.” ry 

Congregations not providing our devotional monthly for their members will do well to secure a copy of this special Lenten devo- 
tional manual for each family. Its low price makes this easy. The brevity and readableness of its daily portion invites its constant 
use throughout the season even on the part of those not ordinarily given to devotional activity. Present users of our devotional 
monthly who plan to give an additional period to their devotions during Lent will find “The Way of Righteousness” an admirable 


supplement to “Light for Today.” 


Size, 314 x 57 inehen aa toawes ne ith self_-cover: 


Price, $2.00 a hundred, prepaid. 


ELECTIVE COURSES 


Edited by PAUL J. HOH 


Prepared under the auspices of The Parish and Church School Board 


This new series of elective courses is being prepared particularly for young people’s groups and classes. It may be used profit- 
ably in church schools, young people’s societies, and informal study groups. Some of the units may well find a place in the study of 
adult classes and groups. ; 


JUST OUT WORSHIP 


ANOTHER ‘“ ELECTIVE”’ By, THEODORE Ka EANCE 


THE SECOND “ELECTIVE” TO APPEAR, WRITTEN BY ONE WHO KNOWS HIS SUBJECT WELL ; 


A study of this book will certainly repay the young people—yes, and the adults—of our church schools. Each of the twelve 
chapters deals with one aspect of “Christian Worship,” in very readable style. There is a brief, interesting discussion of the cen- 
tral theme, punctuated often with references to Bible passages (which should be looked up and read). There are thought-pro- 
voking questions and problems for careful consideration. At the end of each chapter there appears “Topics for Group Discussion,” 
a section not to be passed over lightly. All of this preparation leads to practical group or personal activity. 

The subjects treated are: The Need of Worship, Going to Church, Form or Freedom in Worship, The Outside and Inside of the 
Church, The Code Language of Christianity, Impressions of “The Service,” Through the Year with Christ, Christianity’s Language 
of Beauty, The Congregation Singing, The Family Altar, Leading a Devotional Meeting, Praying in Public. The titles are appeal- 
ing; the material under them is much more so. 

The student’s edition is a complete textbook, giving helpful practical explanations for the student. Price, 20 cents a copy. 

The leader’s edition is the textbook plus most practical suggestions and helps for the conduct of the sessions. Price, 30 cents a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, 8. C. 


